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IV. PROVERBS! 


" THE material here published is Part VII of my New-Mexican 
Spanish folk-lore collection. I have not made a special study of 
the material for reasons already stated in my previous art: les on 
New-Mexican Spanish folk-lore, published in this Journal. Further- 
more, the New-Mexican Spanish proverbs — which for the most 
part are traditional, and are found in the peninsular and other Euro- 
pean collections from the seventeenth century (“Vocabulario de 
refranes y frases proverbiales,” by el maestro Gonzalo de Correas*) 
to the modern publications of Fern4n Caballero, Rodriguez Marin, 
Foulché-Delbosc, Haller, etc. — are only a small part of a greater 
field, El Refranero espafiol, which some one will undoubtedly take 
up in the future as a field of special study. The study of the Refranero, 
although not so important as that of the glorious Romancero from the 
esthetic view-point, is of vast moment to folk-lore studies, since in 
no other branch of folk-lore is the mind of the people more open to 
interpretation. In New Mexico, the proverbs (called dichos or re- 
franes, never proverbios) constitute a kind of life philosophy, which, 
with the authority of tradition and experience, is ever present in the 
minds of the people. A proverb is considered the final word on any 
subject, on any occasion, and in any emergency. That a few, how- 
ever, are beginning to scoff at them, is evident from such proverbs as 
No. 115, where the first part, No hay dolor que dure cien amos, 
seems to be the old proverb, and in ridicule, ni enfermo que lo aguante 
seems to have been added. The same is true of No. 436, and others. 


1 See vol. xxiii, pp. 395 et seq.; vol. xxiv, pp. 397 et seq. 

* A brief outline of my entire collection, with references to the amount and character 
of the material, is given in the Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, vols. Ixiii-Ixv (1911). 

* Academy edition, Madrid, 1906. 
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All the proverbs in my collection were gathered in Albuquerque 
and Santa Fé, from less than a half-dozen persons. I believe that 
with care and patience one could gather several thousands in New 
Mexico. 

Since the proverbs are of special interest to the student of folk-lore 
and literature rather than to the philologist, I have transcribed them 
in the Spanish orthography. A few are given also according to the 
New-Mexican pronunciation. All questions touching the New-Mex- 
ican Spanish dialect are treated in detail in my “Studies in New-Mexican 
Spanish,”’ published in the “Revue de Dialectologie Romane:’” so 
I shall not discuss such matters here. 

The questions of metre, assonance, rhyme, and strophe form in the 
proverbs, I hope to take up with the study of the same questions in 
the riddles, which may follow this publication. 


(1) IN ASSONANCE OR RHYME 


1. Al que da y quita — le sale una corcovita, y viene el diablo y se la 
corta con su navajita. 
2. Al que no esta hecho 4 bragas las costuras le hacen Ilagas. 
3. Ala cuesta arriba, al gusto del caballo; 4 la cuesta abajo, al gusto del 
amo. 
4. Antes de que te cases — mira lo que haces. 
5. Anda de flor en flor — hasta que cae en un cadajén.? 
6. Al que madruga — Dios le ayuda. 
7. Amor viejo — ni te olvido ni te dejo. 
8. Amor, dinero y cuidado — nunca disimulado. 
g. Abajo de la barba cana — sale la mujer honrada. 
10. Abajo de la barba moza — sale la mujer gustosa. 
11. Al mentiroso — conviene ser memorioso. 
12. A la tierra que fueres — haz lo que vieres. 
13. Al villano — no hay que darle la mano. 
14. Barriga de pobre — primero reviente que sobre. 
15. Bienes mal alqueridos — 4 nadien han enriquecido. 


1. Al que da y quita le sali una corcovita, y viene ’l diablu y se la corta 
con su navajita. 2. Al que no st’echy 4 bragas las costuras lj hasen yagas. 
3. A la cuest’arriba, al gusto del cabayo; 4 la cuest’abajo, al gusto del amo. 
4. Antes e que te cases mira lo qui hases. 5. Anda de flor en flor hasta 
que caj en un cadajén. 6. Al que madruga Dios li ayuda. 7. Amor viejo 
ni ti olvido ni te dejo. 8. Amor dinery y cuidau nunca desimulau. 
g. Abaju e la barba cana sale la mujer honrada. 10. Abaju el a barba 
mosa sale la mujer gustosa. 11. Al mentiroso combiene ser memorioso. 
12. A la tierra que jueres has lo que vieres. 13. Al viano nu hay que dale 
la mano. 14. Barriga de pobre primero reviente que sobre. 15. Bienes 
mal alqueridos 4 nayen han enriquesido. 16. Bien esté sam Pedry en Roma, 


1 Part I, 1909; Part II, ro11, 1912. 2? Cagajén. 
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. Bien estA san Pedro en Roma — aunque no coma. 

. Buscando trabajo — y rogando 4 Dios no hallarlo. 

. Clemente — al ruido de la gente. 

. Caras vemos — corazones no sabemos. 

. Calabaza fria — pedo todo el dia. 

. Calabaza caliente — pedo de repente. 

. Cada mestrito — tiene su librito. 

. Campanita de giieso — yo no entro en eso. 

. Caballo chiquito — siempre potrillito. 

. Cada capillita — tiene su funccioncita. 

. Cada oveja — con su pareja. : 

. Comiendo yo y mi macho — aunque reviente mi muchacho. 

. Cuando el arriero vende la mula — matadura segura. 

. Con le que no cuesta — se hace fiesta. 

. Cuando veas la barba de tu vecino secar — echa la tuya 4 remojar. 

. Cuando la puerca lavé — el cielo se le fiublé. 

. Cobra buena fama y échate 4 dormir; cobra mala fama y échate 4 huir. 

. Dando gracias por agravios — negocian los hombres sabios. 

. Da mas el duro — que el desnudo. 

. De carrero — bajé 4 perrero. 

. De lo dicho 4 lo hecho — largo trecho. 

. Dia fiubloso — poco llovioso. 

. De los dedos 4 los codos — como todos. 

. Dinero de sacristan — cantando viene y cantando se va. 

. De los arrojos — nacen los piojos. 

. El que no aventura — no hace fortuna. 

. El que se rie por poco — tiene trazas de loco. 

. El que espera — desespera. 

. El que escucha — mierda embucha. 

. El hombre propone — Dios dispone. 

. El que sale 4 bailar — pierde su lugar. 

. El que huye va 4 su casa — y cuenta lo que pasa. 

. El que quiere 4 la col — quiere 4 las hojas de alrededor. 

. El que quiera tener fortuna y fama — que no le pegue el sol en la 
cama. 


onque no coma. 17. Buscando trabajo y rogandu 4 Dios nu hayalo. 
18. Clemente, al ruidu e la gente. 19. Caras vemos, corasones no sabe- 
mos. 20. Calabasa fria, pedo todo ’l dfa. 21. Calabasa caliente, pedo 
redepente. 22. Cada mestrito tiene su librito. 23. Campanit’e giieso, 
yo nu entru en eso. 24. Cabayo chiquito, siempre potriito. 25. Cada 
capiita tiene su funsionsita. 26. Cad’oveja co su pareja. 27. Comiendo 
yu y mi macho, onque reviente mi muchacho. 28. Cuando ‘I arriero 
vende la mula, matadura segura. 29. Con lo que no cuesta si hase 
fiesta. 30. Cuando veas la barb’e tu vesino secar, echa la tuya remojar. 
31. Cuando la puerca lavé, el sielo se le fiubl6. 32. Cobra giiena fama y 
échati 4 dormir; cobra mala fama y échati 4 juir. 33. Dando grasias 
por agravios negosian los hombre sabios. 34. Da maj el duro qu’el desnudo. 
35. De carrero baju 4 perrero. 36. De lo dichy 4 lu hecho largo trecho. 
37. Dia fiubloso poco yovioso. 38. De lo sedos 4 loj codos como todos. 
39. Dinery e sacristan cantando vien’ y cantando se va. 
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El que se noja — no moja — ni come maiz de la troja. 


. El que tiene hijo varén — que no de voces ni pregén. 

. El que nacié para guaje — hasta jumate no para. 

. El que da lo que ha menester — el diablo se rfe de él. 

. El muerto al pozo — y el vivo al negocio. 

. El que 4 las ocho no se va é4 las nueve que espera? Que lo agarren 


de la mano y lo echen afuera. 


. El que regala bien vende — y el que lo recibe lo entiende. 
. El que le dan no descoge — por mal que le vaya que no se noje. 


El marido y el diablo — no tienen cuando. 


. Eres como tié patr6n — te ofrecen carifio y quieres colchén. 


Eres como Juan Gémez — ti lo das y td te lo comes. 


. En casa llena — pronto se guisa la cena. 

. Es como la liendre — al que se le cae se le prende. 

. Es impertinente la celosa — se le hace que no mas ella es cosa. 
. El que tiene — mantiene. 

. En la casa del rey — sélo él. 

. El que da de lo que tiene — no desea de lo que ve. 

. El chisme agrada — el chismero enfada. 

. El que no tiene dinero — que ponga su culo de candelero. 
. El que de santo resbala — hasta el infierno no para. 

. Enamorau de breca — con la bolsa seca. 

. El que mucho habla — pronto calla. 

. El que tira con la meca! — agarra con la derecha. 


El que da pan al perro ajeno — pierde el pan y pierde el perro. 
El que enviuda y se vuelve 4 casar — algo le debe al diablo y se lo 
quiere pagar. 


. El que de majiana se levanta — su trabajo adelanta. 
. Estiran mas tetas — que carretas. 
. Ei que es celoso—le cuerna el oso: y el que no es—le cuernan 


tres. 


. El que peca y se enmienda — 4 Dios se encomienda. 


Es tan bueno — que pa nada es bueno. 


. El que 4 tu casa no va — de la suya te echara. 

. El dinero del mezquino — dos veces anda el camino. 

. El hombre casado — al cuidado. 

. El que por su mano se lastima — que no gima. 

. El que tiene tienda — que atienda — 6 si no que la venda. 
. El martes — ni te cases ni te embarques. 

. El hijo ajeno — arde como brasa en el seno. 

. El poeta nace — y al sabio lo hacen. 

. El cuento es cumplir — y mentir. 

. El que enviuda y se casa — de loco pasa. 

. El que le roba 4 otro ladr6én — tiene cien afios de perd6én — y otros 


tantos de condenacién. 


. En el medio de la casa — se quebré una taza: cada vagamundo para 


su casa.? 


. Favor referido — ni de Dios ni del diablo es agradecido. 


1 Izquierda. 2 On leaving a house. 
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93. Haz bien — y no acates 4 quién. 
94. Huélote 4 deseo — huélote 4 poleo: huélote cada rato — huélote 4 

chivato. 

. Hace mas el que quiere — que el que tiene. 

. Hombre cagado — ni valiente ni enamorado. 

. Hacen mas unos callados — que otros gritando. 

. Indio, pajaro 6 conejo — no consientas en tu casa, aunque te mueras 
de viejo. 

. Lo que es del César — vuelve al César. 

. La que da el pico — da el nico. 

. Los enamoraus — piensan que todos tienen los ojos tapaus. 

. La mona aunque se vista de seda — mona queda. 

. La que luce entre las ollas — no luce entre las sejioras. 

. Lo que otro suda — poco dura. 

. Las viejas de dia son gatas — y de noche beatas. 

. Los hermanos y los gatos — todos son ingratos. 

. La esperiencia — es madre de la ciencia. 

. La que tiene casa — en su casa. 

. Los duelos — con pan son buenos. 

. La suerte de la fea — la bonita la desea. 

. Manija tu boca — segin tu bolsa. 

. Muerte, no vengas — que achaque no tengas. 

. No hay atajo — sin trabajo. 

. No hay dolor que llegue al alma — que en tres dias no se acabe. 

. No hay dolor que dure cien afios — ni enfermo que lo aguante. 

. No tiene rey ni roque — ni quien lo atoque. 

. Natural y figura — hasta la sepoltura. 

. No se hace blanca la que es triguefia — aunque la laven con agua del’ 
alta pefia. 

. No se siente que el nifio enferma — sino las mafias que le quedan. 

. No prometas ni 4 los santos, votos, ni 4 los nifios bollos. 

. Ni al baboso — mucho caso; ni 4 la basura — mucha altura. 

. No sirvas 4 quién sirvié — ni pidas 4 quien pidiéd. 

. Ojo de giiey al poniente — suelta tu yunta y vente. 

. Onde hay cuecho — hay derecho. 

. Poco 4 poco — hila la vieja el copo. 

. Pan ajeno — hace al hijo bueno. 

. Piensa el ladr6n — que todos son de su condicién. 

. Primero es la obligacién — que la devocién. 

. Pa viejo retobau — muchacho mal criau. 

. Primero sopitas de miel — y luego sopitas de jiel. 

. Por dinero — baila el perro. 

. Pajaro que vuela — 4 la cazuela. 

. Querer — es poder. 

. Querer — es corresponder. 

. Querer y aborrecer — no puede 4 un tiempo ser. 

. Quien pan no vea — pan no desea. 

- Que nadien diga, ‘Zape’ — hasta que no se escape. 

. Recaudo hace cocina — no Catalina. 

. Rey muerto — rey repuesto. 
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. Si quieres pasar mal dia — deja tu casa y vente 4 la mfa. 
. Si tienes hambre — alza la pata y lambe. 

. Si no sabes nadar — no entres al agua. 

. Si tienes coraje — anda al trabajo que se te abaje. 

. Sefias en el cielo — guerras en el suelo. 

. Saber — es poder. 

. Son como los gatos — siempre caen parados. 

. Sin sufrimiento — no hay merecimiento. 

. Si quieres ser bien servido — s{irvete 4 ti mismo. 

. Tanto peca el que mata la vaca — como el que agarra la pata. 
. Te casates — te cagates. 

. Ta para nada y yo para menos, marido mfo, que nos perdemos. 
. Tanto nadar — y en la orilla ahogar. 

. Tanto va el c4ntaro al agua — hasta que se cae. 

. Tu casita — tu holgancita. 

. Uno en el saco — y otro en el sobaco. 

. Unos son los de la fama — y otros cargan la lana. 

. Vale mds rodear — que rodar. 

. Vale m&s saber — que tener. 


1 When a piece of work is done. 
2 Var. No se gané Zamora — en una hora. 
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Viejo amador — invierno con flor. 


. Vale mds un paso pa adelante — que dos pa atrAs. 


Vale mds una onza de amisté — que una libra de hostilida. 
Vale mas un mal arreglo — que un buen pleito. 
Vanida y pobreza — todo es de una pieza. 


- Yo como me las dan las tomo — si son peras me las como — si son 


piedras las amontono. 
Ya la rata esta enterrada — con la colita parada.! 
Ya sirviéd Maria — fuera Maria. 
Zamora — no se gané en una hora.” 


(11) NOT IN ASSONANCE OR RHYME 


A palabras necias, oidos sordos. 


. A cada uno su gusto le engorda. 


A la cuesta abajo las piedras ruedan. 
Amanecié con las muelas al revés. 
Amanecié con su luna. 

Asi le paga el diablo al que bien le sirve. 
Al enfermo, lo que pida. 

Achaque busca la muerte para Ilevarse al difunto. 

é A quién le dan pan, que no coma? 

Al palo se le busca la hebra y 4 los pendejos el hilo. 
Al que se hace de miel se lo comen las moscas. 

A la bondad le dicen salvajada. 

Al que le ven la orilla le sacan la hebra. 
Agua corrida no admite porqueria. 

Al caballo y al amigo no hay que apurarles. 
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. Antes de entrar 4 las espinas ponte los guaraches.! 
. Al que Dios se la tiene san Pedro se la bendiga. 
. Ala muele muele, el tiempo gana. 
. Al que tiene manada le dan potrillito. 
. Al que nada pide nada le dan. 
. A caballo regalado no hay que mirarle el diente. 
. A los padres, ofrles su misa y dejarlos. 
. Al hijo bueno Dios lo bendice. 
. Al tiempo de tener, hasta las viejas madrugan. 
. Barriga llena, coraz6n contento. 
. Bocado que repuna hace mal. 
194. Baratito y bien vendido. 
. Buen abogado, mal vecino. 
196. Buenas cuentas, buenos amigos. 
. Bien haiga del que 4 los suyos se parece. 
198. Bien sabe el diablo 4 quien se le aparece. 
199. Cada cabeza es un mundo. 
200. Cuando uno menos piensa, salta la liebre. 
201. Caras vemos, pero corazones no.” 
202. Cada uno siente su mal. 
203. Cada uno lleva su cruz. 
204. Con la vara que mides serd4s medido. 
205. Como vida dure, tiempo sobra. 
206. Cada uno sabe donde le pica el zapato. 
207. Como su cara sus hechos. 
208. Como eres tuerta de un ojo, te me has hecho pajarera. 
209. Cuando la cabra tiene leche desde lejos se le ve. 
210. Catrincito y con la tripa clara. 
211. Contentito y ardiendo. 
212. Ciego que gufa 4 otro ciego, ambos caen en el hoyo. 
213. Con deseos no se hacen templos. 
214. Cuenta y raz6n conserva amista. 
215. Con paciencia se gana el cielo. 
216. Cuando veas la barba de tu vecino pelar, echa la tuya en remojo.* 
217. Cada arafia en su tela y yo en mi palomar. 
218. Cada loco con su tema y yo con mi terquedé. 
219. Como vida dure tiempo siempre hay.‘ 
220. Como es la vida asf es la muerte. 
221. Cuando el diablo reza engafiar quiere. 
222. Con la muerte no hay mafia. 
223. Con la muerte no se juega. 
224. Cayé como piedra en pozo. 
225. Cuando el gato no est4 en casa los ratones se pasean. 
226. Cada uno busca la suya. 
227. Cada uno busca su conveniencia. 
228. Cada uno para sf. 


1 Mexican guarachas (‘‘sandals’’). 
3 See No. 30. 
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Con Dios no hay venganza. 
Cada uno busca 4 los suyos. 


llueve. 
Cada quien es rey en su casa.! 
Con los habladores poco y bueno, malo, nada. 
Cada quien segiin sus circunstancias. 
Cuando se nojan las comadres se dicen las verdades. 
Cuidate y Dios te cuidaré. 
Dime con quien andas y yo te diré quien eres. 
Dios nos libre de piojo resucitau. 
Dios nos libre de los lisiados de la mano de Dios. 
Dios nos libre del agua mansa. 
Dos alesnas no se pican. 
Déjalo pa cuando quieras. 
De tal palo tal astilla. 
Dios no castiga con palos ni azotes. 
Dios no castiga con palos ni azotes, sino que severitamente. 
De la mano de Dios se vive, no de la mano del hombre. 
Dios olvida, pero no para siempre. 


. De ardor son los pedos, no porque estan aventaus. 
. De noche todos los gatos son pardos. 

. De esa toz murié mi gato y mi perro se est4 muriciudo.? 
. Discipulo pasa 4 mestro. 

. Del cielo 4 la tierra no hay nada oculto. 

. De los enemigos, el menos. 

. De los males, el menos. 

. Dondequiera se cuecen habas. 

. De la suerte — y de la muerte nadien se escapa. 
. Donde (onde) hablan letras callan barbas. 

. Dios dice, cufdate, que yo te cuidaré.* 

. De grano en grano llena la gallina el buche. 

. Debajo de hilachas hay animalitos. 

. Digotelo 4 ti, mi hija, y entiéndelo tG, mi nuera. 
. Después de la cantada algo viene 4 suceder. 

. Después de la Iluvia, el sol. 

. Después de la media noche anda el diablo suelto. 
. El que al cielo escupe, en la cara le cae. 

. El que con lobos anda 4 aullar se ensefia. 

. El que no arriesga no tiene. 

. El que no se muere se vuelve 4 ver. 

. El que se rfe al dltimo se rfe m4s bonito. 

. El que anda recio presto para. 

. El que busca el peligro cae en él. 

. El que nace pa pobre nunca ser rico. 

. El que adelante no mira, atr4s se queda. 


El que da un paso da dos. 


1 Also in assonance: Cada quien — en su casa es rey. 
® To the one who coughs. 
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. El que tiene boca 4 Roma va. 

. El que quiere comer que trabaje. 

. El que no quiere por bien quedr4 por mal. 

. El que no es pastor no deshuella bien la cabecita. 

. El que no da de enamorau menos da de arrepentido. 

. El que por su gusto muere, hasta la muerte le sabe. 

. El que 4 hierro mata 4 fuerza muere. 

. El que de mafiana se moja lugar tiene de secarse. 

. El que diga que en su generacién — no hay puta ni ladr6n — que alce 
el dedo. 

. El que 4 la iglesia sirve de la iglesia come. 

. El que ha de ser barrigén aunque lo fajen chiquito. 

. El que nada arriesga nada pierde. 

. El que no quiere empolvarse que no entre al era. 

. El que calla otorga. 

. El que porfia mata venau. 

. El que hambre tiene en comer piensa. 

. El que le aprieta el cincho se ladea. 

. El que tiene dinero tifie y da color. 

. El que busca halla. 

. El que siembra en tierra ajena ni la semilla levanta. 

. El que no trabaja no come. 

. El que por su gusto es giiey hasta la coyunda lambe. 

. El que es buen muchacho es buen viejo. 

. El que por otro pide por si aboga. 

. El que le pica la liendre que se la saque. 

. El que inocente peca, inocente se lo lleva el diablo. 

. El que no le guste que se haga 4 un lau. 

. El que no le guste el fuste que se suba y monte 4 raiz. 

. El que no quiera quemarse que no entre 4 las brasas. 

. El que no arriesga no pasa el mar. 

. El que nada no se ahoga. 

. El que ha de morir escuras aunque su padre sea velero. 

. El que huye del gasto huye del provecho. 

. El que te hace un bien se ira — 6 se morirA. 

. El que no tiene vicios no es hombre. 

. El que es corto no entra al cielo y el que es largo se atraviesa. 

. El que persevera alcanza. 

: El que nada tiene nada da. 

. El que ha de ser real sencillo m4s que ande entre los doblones. 

. El que de ajeno se viste en la calle lo desnudan. 

. El que mAs alto se sube mAs alto porrazo lleva. 

. El que mucho abraza poco aprieta. 

. El que anda entre todas con la suya se encuentra. 

. El que estA matau se pandea. 

. El que hace lo que puede no est4 obligado 4 mas. 

. El que no quepa que se salga. 

. El llanto, sobre el difunto. 

. El que nacié para giiey de arriba le cain las llaves. 

. El que est4 hecho al mal el bien le ofende. 
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. El que merece mereciendo se queda. 

. El que tiene celos no duerme. 

. El que le venga el zapato que se lo ponga. 

. El que con nifios duerme sucio amanece 6 al menos todo miau. 

. El que manda no ruega ni pide favores. 

. El giiey suelto bien se lambe. 

. El codicioso — y el tramposo presto se conchaban. 

. El dinero ajeno no hace ruido pero no deja dormir. 

. Esperan el bien de Dios envuelto en una tortilla. 

. El ojo del amo engorda al caballo. 

. En boca cerrada no entra mosca. 

. En lo ms seguro hay riesgo. 

. Es como el perro del hortelano, ni ladra ni deja ladrar. 

. Este mundo no est roto pero tiene sus cafiaditas. 

. Est4 hecho un veinticuatro (bien vestido). 

. Esta hecho un Gerineldo.! 

. pelau que un huevo. 

. Est&é mds pelau que el culo del coyote. 

. En este mundo todo se sabe. 

. En la tierra de los ciegos el tuerto es rey. 

. El que no se quiera mojar que no entre al agua. 

. En agua revuelta ganancia de pescadores. 

. El carbé6n que ha sido brasa con poco fuego se enciende. 

. El rey con ser rey ha menester de sus vasallos. 

. Estira la pierna hasta onde alcance la sAbana. 

. Este mundo es una bola. 

. Este mundo es un enredo. 

. El amor se va onde quiere no onde su dueifio lo envia. 

. El oro entre la basura luce. 

. Es hijo de bendicién. 

. Entre menos burros mas ololotes. 

. El mucho hablar descompone. 

. El gato escaldado del agua fria huye. 

. El interés rompe al salto. 

. Es como la carabina de Ambrosio, en el mejor tiempo falta. 

. El hombre pobre 4 la diligencia. 

. El muerto y el arrimado 4 los tres dias apestan. 

. El comprador debe de tener cuatro ojos, que al vendedor dos le sobran. 

. Est&é muy viejo Pedro pa cabrero. 

. Est4n de ufia y carne (muy amigos). 

. Es la misma gata noms que se revolcé. 

. Es de dos caras. 

. Est4 bueno pa enviarlo por la muerte. 

. En las bodas de Can4? los que Ilegaron al Gltimo tomaron el primer 
lugar. 

. El cuento es comer y andar parado. 


1 An echo of the legend of ‘Emma and Eginhard.” The Gerineldo legend appears in 
the Spanish ballads of all Spanish countries. For New Mexico I have four versions (see 
Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, vol. xliii [1911]). 

2? Cana4n. 
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. El m4s amigo es traidor y el mds verdadero miente. 

. El estiércol por debajo cunde. 

. En ese carcaje hay flechas. 

. En la tardanza esta el peligro. 

. Esta m&4s hinchau que una verdolaga en giierta de indio. 

. Entre gustos se rompen genios y en géneros cualidades. 

. Entre medio de dos piedras no hay carne dura. 

. Es mas largo el tiempo que la vida. 

. El celoso y la celosa hasta con su sombra se espantan. 

. Este mundo es un enredo y el que lo desenrede es la raiz. 

. Fué por lana y lo tresquilaron. 

. Gallo viejo mejor caldo. 

. Gato enguantau no casa ratones. 

. Hace carabana con sombrero ajeno. 

. Hay picaros de fortuna y hombres de bien desgraciados. 

. Hacerle bien al traidor es lo mismo que ofenderle. 

. Hay muchos que sin pensarlo estan pagando las que deben. 

. Hasta para ir al cielo se necesita abogado. 

. Hay dia y hay noche. 

. Hay cosas buenas que parecen malas y hay cosas malas que parecen 
buenas. 

. Habiendo su ‘venga 4 nos,’ que se haga tu volunta. 

. Hijo eres y padre serAs. 

. Hay veces que onde parece que hay jamén no hay ni estaca. 

. La subida mAs alta es la m4s dolorosa. 

. Lo que el corazén piensa la boca lo dice. 

. La ausencia causa olvido. 

. La esperanza nunca se pierde. 

. La esperanza es lo Gltimo que se pierde. 

. La esperanza no engorda pero mantiene. 

. La m— entre mAs le escarban mAs jiede. 

. Los nifios y los tontos dicen la verdad. 

. Los golpes quitan lo tonto. 

. Los hijos nunca se olvidan. 

. Los hijos siempre son ingratos. 

. Lo que volando viene volando se va. 

. La verd4 es como el maiz, solita sale. 

. Le dan el pie y se toma la mano. 

. Le ofrecen carifio y quiere colchén.! 

. Le busca un pie al gato y le halla cuatro. 

. Lo barato cuesta caro. 

. Las enfermedades entran por libras y salen por onzas. 

. La pobreza y la tontera no tienen cura. 

. Lo hizo como quien le hace la barba 4 un indio. 

. Las piedras rodando se encuentran. 

. La cabra le tira al monte. 

. La necesidad tiene cara de hereje. 

. La caridad bien ordenada comienza por si mismo. 

. Lo que cantando viene cantando se va. 


1 See No. 59. 
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. La mas vil oveja caga la mejor majada. 

. Lo que remedio no tiene remediarlo es imposible. 

. Los dias son de Dios. 

. Los hijos todos se quieren iguales, unos por buenos y otros por malog, 
. La sangre sin fuego hierve. 

. La que es buena hija es buena madre. 

. Lo que sus ojos ven sus ufias Aguilas son. 

. Lo valiente no quita lo cortés. 

. La mucha conversacién es causa de menosprecio. 

. La muerte es como los ladrones, solita viene y sin que nadie la espere, 
. Mujer casada, mujer ajena. 

. Mi hijo no nacié para burro de carga. 

. MAs vale un pajaro en la mano que cien volando. 

. Muchos en el estribo se suelen quedar 4 pie. 

- Muchos son los llamaus y pocos los escogidos. 

- Mucho ruido y pocas nueces. 

. Nomas el que carga el costal sabe lo que lleva dentro. 
. No se hace de cabra oveja. 

. No hay mal que dure cien afios.! 

. No falta un roto para un descosido, ni aguja con que coserlo. 
. No hay amor como el primero. 

. No es bueno holgarse del mal ajeno. 

. No se gana la carrera al partir. 

. No hay amor como el de la madre. 

. No tiene ni en que caerse muerto. 

. Noes el habito el que hace al monje. 

. No fies de hombre que ata calzones. 

. Nadie sabe pa quien trabaja. 

. Noes el le6n como lo pintan. 

. No es cantar en el llano como arrimarse 4 la vigiiela. 
. Nadien es profeta en su tierra. 

. No dejes camino por vereda.? 

. No preguntes lo que no te importa.” 

. No te partas con la primer nueva.? 

. Nomas la lengua mata. 

. No se les cuece un huevo en la boca. 

. No se la quita por no volvérsela 4 poner. (El borracho). 
. No hay quien no tenga pero. 

. No todo es vida y dulzura. 

. No todos los que chiflan son arrieros. 

. No todo lo que relumbra es oro. 

. No hagas mal que bien esperes. 

. No le sirve ni 4 Dios ni al diablo. 

. No hay cufia m4s mala que la del propio palo. 

. No mAs ven caballo gordo y se les ofrece viaje. 

. No hay mal que por bien no venga. 

. No culpes al indio sino al que lo hace su compadre. 


1 See No. 115. 
2 These three proverbs appear in tale No. 4, “ New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Tales,” 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, p. 409. 
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464. No todos los dedos de la mano son iguales. 
. No se ha muerto Dios de viejo. 
. No se tapa el sol con la mano. 
. Nadien le sirve 4 Dios y al diablo. 
. No se sienten mucho los pesares cuando hay dinero. 
. No dejes lo seguro por lo dudoso. 
. No hay m4s amigo que un peso ni mds pariente que un rial. 
. No se les cuece ni lo que se comen.! 
. Noes el ciego el que debe juzgar de colores. 
. No mates la gallina que pone huevos de oro. 
. No destiendas? el pie m4s que lo que debas alcanzar. 
. No tiene pelo en la lengua. 
. No tengas muchos hierros porque te queman. 
. No tengas nada por seguro hasta no tenerlo en la mano. 
. No vendas la gamusa antes de matar el venau. 
. No esperes 4 que te venga de lo alto. 
. No engafies 4 quien de ti fia. 
. No hay 4 quien no se le llegue. 
. Ni Cristo pasé de Ja cruz ni yo paso de aquf. 
. No hay pior sordo que el que no quiere ofr. 
. Oyen cantar el gallo y no saben por onde. 
. Ondequiera est4 Dios. 
. Onde no te llaman no te quieren. 
. Oye sélo lo que le tiene cuenta. 
. Ora son los trabajos después las penas. 
. Ojos que no ven, corazén que no siente. 
. Oprobiaron 4 Dios y no me han de oprobiar 4 mi. 
. Perro que ladra no muerde: 
. Piedra movediza no cria mojo. 
. Para Dios no hay imposibles.* 
. Poco 4 poco se anda lejos. 
. Primero es comer que ser cristiano. 
. Pobres de las feas si no hubiera tantos gustos. 
. Por su coraz6n juzga el ajeno. 
. Pagan justos por pecadores. 
. Pagan justos por jambaus. 
. Por salir de Guate-males entrates 4 Guate-piores. 
- Pensé que la luna era queso y se le volvié reques6n. 
. Pariendo la vaca del toro se hace giiey. 
. Pa que quiere lavandera el que no tiene camisa. 
. Perro que no anda no encuentra giieso. 
. Para mi la pulpa es pecho y el espinazo cadera. 
. Pa giien entendedor pocas palabras. 
. Pa que es tanto brinco estando el suelo parejo. 
. PAajaros de una misma pluma se reconocen. 
. Palo dau no hay quien lo quite. 


? Cannot keep a secret. 2 Extiendas. 


* I find in the modern dramatist Benavente, ‘yo hice los imposibles,’’ Obras, vol. ii, 
Pp. 104. 
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Pa la esperiencia las canas. 

é Pa qué es miar en basinica de oro y miar sangre? 

Pal mal pagador pajas son buenas. 

Primero es en el nombre del padre y luego es en el nombre del hijo. 
Primero es el niimero uno y luego es el nimero dos. 

. Por un ofdo le entra y por otro le sale. 

. Pa todo hay mafia menos pa la muerte. 

Para que darle carne al que no tiene dientes. 

. Piensan ir 4 su casa y van 4 la cArcel. 

Planchan con la plancha frfa. 

. ¢ Pa qué es tanto laberinto si al cabo todo se acaba? 

. ¢ Qué saben los cochinos de domingo? 

é Qué sabe el burro de freno si nunca se lo han echado? 
Qué ha de dar el que hambre tiene. 

. Quebrates el hielo, ora sacar4s el agua. 

. Quien no habla Dios no le oye. 

. Quien es de vida el agua le es medecina. 

. Rey muerto principe coronau. 

. Salié de las brasas y entré en el fuego. 

Sabe mas el loco en su casa que el cuerdo en la ajena. 

. Se estira una oreja y no se alcanza 4 la otra. 

. Se da mds vueltas que un perro cuando se va 4 echar. 

. Salié pal quince. (Echado 4 perder.) 

. Ser candil de la calle y escuriddé de su casa. 

. Se ofrece largo y queda corto. 

. Se le voltié el chirrién por el palito. 

. Sabe uno onde nace pero onde muere no. 

. Semos como los cubos de noria, cuando unos suben otros bajan. 
. Siempre el pobre llega tarde aunque Ilegue arrepentido. 

. Sale como perro que hurta manteca. 

. Salié con la cola entre las piernas. 

. Se ahogan en un charco de agua. 

. Se quedé mirando pan case! Feles. 

. Se apuran mAs los ordefiadores que los duefios del corral. 
. Son mas pedigiiefios que las Animas benditas. 

. Somos como los hijos del padre Cain, unos cain hoy y otros majfiana. 
. Se hace el chombito pa amasarla mejor. 

. Son como los compadres de pila que hasta lo ajeno les duele. 
. Se espantan los muertos de los degollaus. 

. Sobre cuernos palos. 

. Solo es ausencia la muerte cuando jams se olvida. 

. Si quieres saber el valor de un peso pfdelo prestau. 

. Si no puedes morder no enseiies los dientes. 

. Si la envidia fuera tinta todos tifieran con ella. 

. Se le acabé el trigo y le quedé la era. 

. Se lleva el asno al agua pero no se fuerza 4 beber. 

. Si no te gusta agarra el hacha. 

. Sin.amor no hay celos. 

. Salomén con ser tan sabio lo enredaron las mujeres. 


1 Para en casa de. 
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. Sélo la muerte es segura. 

. Todo se olvida. 

. Tal padre, tal hijo. 

. Tira la piedra y esconde la mano. 

. Teniendo caderas aunque sea flaca. 

. Tiene la sonrisa en los labios y el infierno en el corazén. 
. Todos tienen que llevar su cruz. 

. T& con tus pesos duros y yo con mi feriecita. 

. Tiene buche de rana. (Lo dice todo.) 

. Tienen prosapias de ricos y trazas de empelotaus. 

. Tiene palabra de rey. 

. Tanta veces lleva uno el c4ntaro al agua hasta que se rompe. 
. Todos los dedos no son iguales.! 

. Todos tenemos que morir. 

. Tras de cuernos palos. 

. Un padre para cien hijos y cien hijos para un padre. 

. Una vez es gracia; dos es majaderia. 

. Unos estiran y otros aflojan. 

. Un clavo saca otro clavo. 

. Unos son sinvergiieaceros y otros sinvergiienzas son. 

. Unos nacen de pies y otros de cabeza. 

. Una esperanza larga hasta de malogra sirve. 

. Una cosa es prometer y otra es cumplir. 

. Un mal vaso nunca se quiebra. 

. Vale mas tarde que nunca. 

. Vale mds viejo conocido que viejo y por conocer. 

. Vale mds algo que nada. 

. Vale mds amigos que dinero. 

. Volando que vayan las pesca. 

. Vale m4s mafia que fuerza. 

. Ven un popote en el ojo ajeno y no ven una viga en el suyo. 
. Vale mds una esperanza que un desengajfio. 

. Vale mds un Dios te lo pague que un talegén de dinero. 
. Vale mds llegar 4 tiempo que ser convidado. 

. Ves la mata ajena y no ves la viga atravesada. 

. Vale m4s vivos y ausentes que muertos y agradecidos. 
. Vale mas una c — de giiey que cien de golondrina. 

. Vive en Santa Marfa y todo el mundo. 

. Vale m4s un no te aflojes que un Jest te favorezca. 

. Ya puso el primer pie en el escalén. 

. Ya hallé rendija. 

. Ya palo dau ni san Juan lo quita. 

. Ya se le acabé la papa. 


(111) PROVERBS IN COPLAS, AND COPLAS WHICH CONTAIN PROVERBS 
El que comparte y reparte 
y en repartir tiene tino, 
siempre deja, de contino, 
para si la mejor parte. 
1 See No. 464. 
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Hay palos que son dichosos 
y hay palos que no lo son; 
de los unos se hace lefia 

y de los otros carbén. 


604. ; Las tres desdichas del mundo, 
que el hombre puede tener, 
es vivir en casa ajena, 
pedir y haber menester. 


605. Si quieres tener fortuna 
y que no te salgan canas. 

lavate bien la cabeza 

todititas las mafianas. 


Orillas de una laguna 
me dié suefio y me dormi. 

j Hablaron de Jesucristo, 

y no habian de hablar de mf! 


607. Dicen que 4 las chiquititas 
les ayuda la fortuna. 
Yo tuve una chiquitita, 
no tuve ayuda ninguna. 


608. Ai viene saliendo el sol 
por arriba e ’! arbolito. 
Vale m4s un toma-toma 
que un agu4rdate — tantito. 


609. Salomén, con ser tan sabio, 
lo engafiaron las mujeres; 
no volvié 4 cantar su gallo 
ni 4 beber agua en picheles.! 


610, El que enamora y no da 
no puede cobrar un celo; 
antes puede agradecer 
que lo quieran pelo 4 pelo. 


611. La que se casa con viejo 
ha de tener dos trabajos, 
de sobarle las rodillas 
y estirarle los zancajos. 


612. j Malhaya la que se enamora 
del vestido y no del hombre! 
Pues el vestido se acaba 
y el hombre queda conforme. 


613. El verte en poder ajeno 
hace delirar mi vida; 
pero hay un refr4n que dice: 
‘Dios tarda pero no olvida.” 
2 See No. 247. 


1 See No. 558. 
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Dices que me quieres tanto, 
no me subas tan arriba, 
que las hojas en el 4rbol 

no duran toda la vida. 


Dices que ya no me quieres, 
no me da pena maldita, 
que la mancha de la mora 
con otra verde se quita. 


‘Vale mAs algo que nada,’ 
dice el refran castellano; 
entré 4 la primer posada, 
me tomaron de la mano. 


Unos son los que corren la liebre 

y otros llegan alli de rondén. 

Los que corren se quedan con fiebre 
y los otros alcanzan el don. 


Entre un ramo y una flor 
cantan dos tristes canarios: 
‘Acabandose el amor 

se comienzan los agravios.’ 
‘Y es para mayor dolor,’ 
escriben los hombres sabios. 


Cuatro palomitas blancas 
sentadas en un romero, 

una 4 la otra se decfan, 
‘No hay amor como el primero.’ ! 


No hay més amigo que Dios, 
esto es claro y evidente; 

que el m4s amigo es traidor 
y el mds verdadero miente.* 


¢Para qué es tanto engrimiento 
desde la flor al cogollo? 
Si al cabo la mejor planta 
la riega el m4s triste arroyo. 


Un pato se eché 4 nadar 
y otro volé diciendo: 

‘Hay muchos que sin pensar 
pagan las que estan debiendo.* 


Vale m4s morir 4 palos 
que de celos padecer. 

Vale mAs querer 4 un perro 
que no una ingrata mujer, 
que un perro es agradecido 
cuando le dan de comer. 


2 See No. 369. 3 See No. 385. 
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Nadien diga en este mundo, 
‘De esta agua no beberé,’ 
por revuelta que la vea 

le puede apretar la sé." 


Ninguno cante vitoria 
aunque en el estribo esté, 
que muchos en el estribo 
se suelen quedar 4 pié.? 


Dicen que lo azul es cielo, 
lo colorau alegria. 

Mi alma vistete de verde, 
que eres la esperanza mia. 


Dicen que lo negro es triste, 
yo digo que no es verda; 

td tienes los ojos negros 

y eres mi felicidad. 


Echale naranja al vino 

y quitale la fortaleza; 

que el que no sabe de amores 
no sabe lo que es grandeza. 


Si ser buena te propones, 
haz, sin hablar, buenas cosas; 
mAs que palabras hermosas 
valen las buenas acciones. 


Tengo una cadena de oro 

y una llavita de plata; 
amor que tan bien se afiuda 
con trabajo se desata. 


Si yo tuviera un peral 

te mandarfa una pera; 
porque el que de amor espera 
de amor va 4 desesperar. 


Les diré que con la muerte 
no hay humana resistencia, 
no hay poder, no hay eselencia, 
no hay casa que sea fuerte. 


V. POPULAR COMPARISONS 
The following expressions, many of them of a proverbial nature 
(although, strictly speaking, not proverbs), and most of them idio- 
matic, I have classified as popular comparisons.* They reveal in 4 
1 Practically the same as those given by Machado y Alvarez for Andalucia, Bibliotecs 
de las Tradiciones populares, vol. v, pp. 57, 59- 


2 These expressions include practically all of Part XVIII of my collection (see p. 97 
note 2). 
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surprisingly clear and forcible way the idea which the New Mexican 
desires to express, seeking for points of comparison the most vivid 
and significant expressive objects for which he can find a name in his 
limited vocabulary. Even among these simple, idiomatic, and quasi- 
proverbial expressions, which serve as popular comparisons, however, 
we find the traditional element strong; and it is very probable that a 
large percentage of them have come down from the Spanish of the 
sixteenth century and earlier, in the same way as the proverbs. 


I. BORRACHO 


(a) Mas borracho que el juisque.* 
Mas borracho que Judas. 
Mas borracho que el demonio. 
Mas borracho que el diablo. 
Mas borracho que un perro. 
Mas borracho que los infiernos. 
MAs borracho que los apretaus (infiernos). 
Mas borracho que un’ uva. 


Anda en sus tres (chiles). 

Est4 poco arriba. 

Est4 arriba de medio. 

Anda caliente. 

Anda poco chispo. 

No se la quita por no volvérsela 4 poner.? 
en sus trece. 

Anda alegre. 


2. MALO 


MAs malo que la puerta el infierno. 
Mas malo que el perro. - 

Mas malo que Satan4s. 

Mas malo que el infierno. 

Mas malo que el demonio. 

Mas malo que aquel gallo. 

malo que Barrabas. 


Hasta mete miedo. 

No hay quien le hable. 
Espanta 4 los inocentes. 

Ni solo se aguanta. 

Tan malo como él solo. 

Es el vivo diantre, demonio. 
Es el Ci Campiador.® 


1 From the English whiskey. 2 See proverb No. 453. 
* This is used as object of comparison to express either a good or bad quality: Té si eres 
el Ci Campiador (‘‘ you are a fine one’’), etc. 
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El diablo que lo toree. 
Que lo aguante la que lo parié. 


3. TONTO, PENDEJO, BOBO 


(a) MAs tonto que el demonio. 
Mas tonto que un burro. 
MAs tonto que tié pendejo. 
Mas pendejo que el infierno. 


Es una bestia. 
Es inocente. 
Es corto de espfritu. 

Ni las bestias. 

No sabe ni onde tiene las orejas. 
No sabe ni |’ o por lo redondo. 
No tiene albitrios' pa nada. 

Es medio tonto. 

No sabe ni de su juicio. 
No tiene alcances pa nada. 


4. FEO, FIERO? 


(a) MAs feo que Judas. 
Mas feo que el demonio. 
MaAs fiero que el infierno. 
MaAs fiera que una patada en la boca del est6mago. 


Mas fiera que la nochi. 
Mas fiera que el diablo. 
Mas fiera que el pecau mortal. 


Fiera como ella misma. 
Es una tarasca. 

Es un espantajo. 

Es un mostro.* 

Es una desfiguracién. 
Es el demonio de fiera. 
Es fea como ella sola. 


5. POBRE 


(a) MaAs pobre que las ratas. 
Mas pobre que el perro. 
MAs arrancau que las mangas de un chaleco. 
Mas pobre que el grillo. 
Mas pelau que el culo el coyote.‘ 

pelau que un giievo.’ 


2 In New-Mexican Spanish, fiero ( = feo). 
4 See proverb No. 341. 5 See proverb No. 340. 
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No tiene ni aracas. 

No tiene ni grisma. 

Ni tiene ni cara en que persinarse. 
No tiene ni en que caise! muerto. 
No tiene ni jola mocha. 

Est4 como la Ilaga del diablo. 
Est4 fundido, fregau, ajuerau,? 
Que ha de tener, el horno abierto. 


6. ENOJADO, IRRITADO 


Se lo quiso llevar Judas. 

Se subiéd. 

Rabié. 

Se le subié la mostaza. 

Est4 ardiendo su alma. 

Est4 que chilla. 

Est4 que le jierve* el veneno. 
Est& que hasta arde. 

Ya se lo lleva el demonio. 

Est4 hecho un leon, un basilisco. 
Ni solo se aguanta. 

Pronto se trepa. 

Se enchinché. 

Le dié una ira de mil demonios. 


7. ORGULLO 


MAs orgulloso que el mismo demonio. 
Togau y con la bolsa seca. 

Tan togau y con la tripa clara. 

Tiene mAs toga que el diablo. 


Se le hace que el mundo es de él. 

Se le hace que como el no hay. 

Se le hace que la virgen le habla y ni le parparea. 
Se le hace que noms él es cosa. 

Quiere estar arriba e todos. 

El diablo que le hable. 

El diablo que se le arrime. 


8. BONITO, LINDO 


Mas bonita que el cielo. 
MaAs linda que una estrella. 
Mas linda que un retrato. 
Mas linda que una rosa. 
Mas linda que una flor. 


* Agujerado. 
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Es una estrella. 
Es una deida. 
Es un cielo. 

Es un retrato. 
Es un sol. 

Es una hermosura. 
Es una chulada. 
Es una virgen. 

Es una lindura. 
Es un lucero. 
Como ella misma. 
No tiene pero. 

Es que ni pintada. 


Tan lindo que no solo 
Tarre! bonito que hast’ ai no mAs. 


9. DESNUDO 


Est4 en cueros. 
Est& en cueros vivos. 
Est4 en cueritiates. 
Est4 en cuerestates. 


Como su madre lo parié. 
Est4 empeloto, empelotau. 


10. RICO 


EstA sentau en un banco de oro. 
Est4 pesau en oro. 


Es mAs rico que el demonio. 
Est4 muy platudo. 


II. EDADES 


Es mAs vieja que Matusalén. 

Es mAs vieja que la lumbre. 

Es més vieja que el camino real. 
Es mas vieja que Judas. 


Est4 hecho un carcaje. 
Ya tiene un pie en la sepoltura. 
Ya se volvié de la primer eda. 


I2. VIVO, SAGAZ 


Es mAs vivo que el diablo. 
Es muy diablito. 


Tiene unos alcances que no sélo. 
No se la ve nadie. 
Es muy lupio. 


1 Tan + re. 
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Tiene unas alilainas (= mafias). 
Es una lesna. 
Es mAs vivo que qué. 


13. CONTENTO, ALEGRE, AMIGOS 


Est4 que hasta por lo ancho corta. 

No cabe en un zapato. 

No le cabe un giievo en el o—. 

Est4n que hasta se lamben (= muy amigos). 


14. ECHADO A PERDER, AL REVES, FRUSTRADO 


Salié pal quince. 

Se lo llevé ’1 carajo. 

Lo hizo como quien le hace la barba 4 un indio. 
Salié como su hocico. 

Le salié la diligencia pan’ ancas. 

Se le voltié el chirrién por el palito.* 

Aquf que la cagé mano fashico.* 

Lo hizo al trochi mochi. 

Le salié la diligencia floriada. 


I5. SALIR CON BIEN, TENER BUENA SUERTE, ETC, 


Le fué de perlas. 
Se la puso. 

De lo alto le cayé. 
Salié con la suya. 


Tiene m4s suerte que seso. 


16, TRABAJAR 


Trabaja como un perro. 
Trabaja como un giiey. 
Trabaja como un negro. 
Trabaja como las bestias. 
Trabaja como los burros. 
Trabaja como un esclavo. 


17. NO TRABAJAR 


No mueve un alfiler. 
No se moja las manos. 
La tienen sentada. 
de sefiorona. 


18. PEREZOSO, HOLGAZAN 


Es mas giiev6n que los perros. 
Los tiene tamafios (asf). 
Es que le cuelgan. 
1 Para + en. 2 See proverb No. 535. 
* Francisco. See Bulletin de Dialectologie Romane, iv (1912), p. 117, note I. 
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Por no moverse no come. 

De flojera no son maromeros. 

Buscando trabajo y rogando 4 Dios no hallarlo.* 
Est4 giieno pa mandarlo por la muerte. 

Ya se le colgaron los americanos. 


19. DILIGENTE, TRABAJADOR 


Es como las hormigas. 
Es como el viento. 
No para. 


20. DESANIMADO, COBARDE, T{MIDO 


Se les cae el cielo encima. 

Ya se le cerré '] mundo. 

No levanta cabeza. 

Ya doblé el pico. 

Tiene miedo que se le caiga el cielo y lo trampe. 
No tiene mAs mundo que el que pisa. 

Es mAs cobarde que las mujeres. 

Hasta 4 su bulto le tiene miedo. 


21. LOCO, DEMENTE 


Mas loco que los diablos. 


Le falta un rial pal? peso. 
Es cerrado de mollera. 
No sabe ni de su juicio. 


22. ASTUTO, ENGANOSO 


Se hace el tonto pa amasarla mejor. 

Mas tramposo que los diablos. 

Es una trampa. 

Tonto pa su conveniencia. 

Se hace el inocente pa comer con las dos manos. 
Se cura en sald. 

Tiene mas enredos que Judas. 

Hacese cafién pa que lo ataquen. 


23. BUENO 


Es mAs bueno que el pan. 

Es la bond4 andando. 

Es tan bueno que pa nada es bueno. 
Es muy panadagiiena.* 

Es muy regiienaza. 

Es un pedazo e carne. 


1 See proverb No. 17. ? Para el. 
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24. GORDO 
Mas gordo que un marrano. 


Ya se rueda. 

desfigurau. 

Ya se rebana. 

Ya no cabe en su cuerpo. 
Ya parece una carreta. 
Ya se derrite. 


25. FLACO, DELGADO 


Mas flaco que un 4nima del purgatorio. 
MAs flaco que un popote. 


Ya se troza. 

Ya vuela. 

No mas los ojos se le ven. 
Es un cadAver. 

Es el vivo carcaje. 

Es los vivos huesos. 

Es un espfrito. 

Es un Anima. 

Es el vivo esqueleto. 

Ya no es mAs de los huesos. 


26. AMOR! 


La quiere como 4 su vida. 

La quiere como 4 su alma. 

La quiere mAs que 4 si mismo. 

Adora en ella. 

La adora. 

Es su encanto. 

La quiere como 4 las nijfias de sus ojos. 
Es sus cinco sentidos. 

Es su idolatria. 


27. ABORRECIMIENTO! 


Lo tiene mAs aborrecido que 4 sus grandes pecaus. 
No lo puede ver. 

No lo quiere ver ni pintau. 

Lo aborrece como 4 su mayor enemigo. 

No lo quiere ni pa cuetes.? 


1 I do not include here the popular coplas on these subjects, which involve popular 
comparisons, because they are too numerous (over a hundred), and they form one of the 
most important parts of the Cancionero popular nuevomejicano, a collection of over a 
thousand coplas, which I hope to publish soon in the publications of the Hamburgische 
Kolonialinstitut. 

Cohete. 
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28. PALIDO 


Mas p4lido que un muerto. 
Se puso como un papel. 

Se hizo blanca blanca. 

Se puso como un pan de cera. 


29. IR APRISA, HUIR 


Iba que hasta alitas le faltaban. 
Iba que hasta volaba. 

Fué y vino en un decir amén. 
Corren que se las pelan. 

Avisé 4 talones. 

Volé las trancas. 


30. HABLAR DEMASIADO 


Habla hasta por los codos. 
Habla como loco. 
Habla m4s que una cotorra. 


31. BIEN VESTIDO, GALAN? 


MAs galdn que Gerineldo.! 
Est& hecho un Gerineldo.! 
Est4 hecho un veinticuatro. 
Est4 hecho un pimpollo. 
Est4 que ni una paloma. 


32. MISCELLANEOUS 


Tiene mAs afios que cuerpo. 

Es més valiente que el diablo. 

Tiene mAs juerzas que Sans6én. 
Viven como los perros, 

Viven como perros y gatos, 

Es mAs sordo que una tapia. 

Es mAs negro que el carbén. 

Es mAs negro que el azabachi. 

Es mAs blanco que un alabastro. 

Es tan giiero que no puede ver al sol. 
mAs cacarizo que un ololote. 

Es mAs pecoso que un giievo e golondrina. 
MAs dulce que la miel. 

amargoso que la jiel.? 

Mas achicharrau que una pasa. 


1 See proverb No. 339. 2 Hiel. 
LELANDESTANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY 
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SONGS AND RHYMES FROM THE SOUTH 
BY E. C. PERROW 
II. SONGS IN WHICH ANIMALS FIGURE 


I. THE OLD GRAY MARE 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from the singing of my brother; 1906) 


Ove Turkey-Buzzard come a-flyin a-by, (thrice) 
Says, “‘Ole man, yore mare’s gon die.” 


Ef she dies, I'll tan her skin;? 
Ef she don’t, by doggies! ? I'll ride 'r agin. 


She got so pore I couldn’t ride; 
Bones stuck up right thoo® her hide. 


Then I hooked 'r to the plough; 
Swore by doggies! she didn’t know how. 


Then I skinned some pop-paw ‘ lines; 
Swore by doggies! she’d take her time. 


Then I turned 'r daown the creek, 
For her to hunt some grass to eat. 


Then I follerd daown the track; 
Found ’r in a mud-hole flat uv’r back. 


Then I felt so dev’lish stout, 
Grabbed 'r by the tail en’ pulled 'r out. 


Then I thought it weren’t no sin; 
Took out my knife en’ begun to skin. 


1 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xix, p. 19. This stanza is reported also from 
Virginia (Dr. Bullitt). 

? A common byword in East Tennessee. 

* So the word “through” is pronounced in East Tennessee. 

* Akind of tree, with its banana-like fruit. The bark is tough, and makes good strings. 
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Refrain 
Yankty doodle dum, yankty dee,? 
Yankty doodle dum, yankty dee. 


2. THE OLD GRAY HORSE 
A 

(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1908) 
Went to the river at break uv day, 
Couldn't get across, en’ uh had to stay; 
Paid five dollars fer un ole gray horse, 
Wouldn’t go erlong, en’ 'e wouldn’t stan’ still, 
But jumped up en’ daown like un ole flutter-mill. 


B 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Miss Reedy; 1909) 


I went to the river and I couldn’t get across; 
Paid five dollars for an old gray horse, 

Horse wouldn't ride, horse wouldn’t swim, 
And I'll never see my five dollars agin. 


(From Virginia; mountain whites; MS. of D. H. Bishop; 1909) 


I went to the river and couldn’t get across; 
Jumped on a toad-frog and thought he was a horse.? 


3. EDMUND HAD AN OLD GRAY HORSE 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1912) 


Edmund had an ole gray horse; its name wuz Morgan Brown; 
En’ every tooth in Morgan’s head wuz fifteen miles around.’ 


4. PROCTOR KNOTT 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of M. T. Aldrich; 1909) 


Bet your money on Proctor Knott! 

He’s a horse of mine. 

Done quit runnin’; 

He’s gone to flyin’. 

All the way from Little Rock 

Bet your money on Proctor Knott. 

Proctor Knott run so fast 

You couldn't see nothing but the jockey’s ass.§ 

1 Imitation of the sound of the banjo-string. 

2 This couplet is included in the college song-books under the title “Polly Wolly 
Doodle.” The college, with its constant call for communal singing and sometimes for 
communal composition, is a natural place toward which folk-song of various localities 
will gravitate. It is also, as has been noted in American Dialect Notes, a hot-bed for the 
culture of slang. 

2 A humorous comment on Morgan’s age. 

4 Evidently named for a prominent Kentuckian, Proctor Knott (died 1911). 

& In East Tennessee the “‘r’’ is still pronounced in this word. 
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5. I HAD A LITTLE MULE 


A 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of F. R. Rubel, 1909) 


I had a little mule, and his name was Jack;! 
I rode him on his tail to save his back. 


I had a little mule, and his name was Jay; 
I pulled his tail to hear him bray. 


I had a little mule who was quite slick; 
I pulled his tail to see him kick. 


This little mule he kicked so high, 
I thought that I had touched the sky. 


I had a little mule; he was made of hay; 
First big wind come along and blowed him away. 


B 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1908) 


I had a little pony, en’ his name wuz Jack; 
I rode him on his belly to save his back. 


6. I HITCHED MY HORSE 


(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 
I hitched my horse to the poplar trough, 
The poplar trough, the poplar trough, the poplar trough, 
And dar he cotched de whoopin’-cough, 
De whoopin’-cough, de whoopin’-cough, de whoopin’-cough. 


I hitched my horse to the swingin’ lim, etc. 
And dar he cut de pidgin-wing,? etc. 


7. UNCLE NED* 


(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of F. R. Rubel, taken from the singing of a negro near 
Oxford; 1909) 
There was an old man; his name was Ned; 
He died some years ago. 
He had no hair upon his head, 
And nowhere for hair to grow. 


And this old man he had two sons, 
And both of them were brothers; 
Josephus was the name of one; 
Bohunkum was the other. 


And these two boys they had an old horse; 
This old horse was blind; 


1 Cf. Chambers’ Popular Rhymes of Scotland (1870), p. 19, for a rhyme opening like this. 
* The name of a dance. 
* A variant of the well-known song, There was an old nigger, and his name was Uncle Ned. 
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Josephus rid in front;* 
And Bohunkum rid behind. 

These two boys they had an old hen, 
A good old hen was she; 

Every day she laid an egg, 

Sunday she laid three.” 


8. THAT MULE 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of T. H. Holliman; 1909) 
That mule he had a hollow tooth, 
He could eat ten bushels of corn; 
Every time he blinked his eye, 
Two bushels and a half was gone. 

Oh! how that mule did holler-r, 

““Whoa!-he-” “‘ whoa-a!’’? 

When they curried him off with a rake! 
That mule could pull ten thousand pounds, 
That wasn’t half a load;¢ 
Just clear the track, both white and black, 

And give that mule the road. 


9. WHOA, MULE! 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of A. B. Pitts; 1909) 

Whoa, mule! whoa! 

Can't you hear him holler? 

Tie a knot in the end of his tail, 
Or he’ll jump through his collar.® 


10. SWEET TO THE DONKEY 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of A. B. Pitts; 1909) 

Sweet to the donkey is the growing of the grass; 

And if you don’t like his way, you can let him pass. 


II. I'M A ROWDY OLD SOUL 
(From Mississippi; negroes: MS.?; 1909) 
I uster drive a long-horn steer; 
Now I drive a muley: 
Hand me down my frock and coat; 
I’m goin’ back to Juley. 
I’m a rowdy old soul, I’m a rowdy old soul! 
There ain’t gwine to be a nigger in a mile or more. 
I’m gwine to get some brick and sand 
To build my chimney higher, 
To keep that damned old tomcat 
From putting out my fire. 
1 Cf. the version as found in the college song-books. 
2 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, p. 373, where “four” is the number. 
* An imitation of the “ hard, dry seesaw of his horrible bray.” 
4 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, p. 371. 
5 A stock gibe at an underfed animal. Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, 
Pp. 371. 
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12. HOOK AND LINE 
(From Kentucky; mountain whites; MS. of C. B. House; 1905) 


Give me the hook; give me the line; 
Give me the gal they call Caroline. 


Set my hook, give it a flip; 
First thing I knowed, Dad’s! old lip. 


Hook would break; pole would bend; 
Bottom of the river old Dad would send. 


Nigger went a-fishing on a summer day; 
Creek turned over,? and the fish got away. 


Nigger went a-fishing in the summer time; 
Creek turned over, and he went blind. 


I went to the river and couldn’t get across; 
Jumped on a ’possum, and thought he was a horse. 


The river was deep, and the bottom was sand; 
You ought to seed that ’possum racking through the land. 


13. THE SHEEP’S IN THE MEADOW 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 
The sheep’s in the meadow, en’ the caow’s in the corn;* 
Where in the hell has Lulu gone! 


14. WORKING IN THE PEA-VINES 
(From South Carolina; negroes; MS. of H. M. Bryan; 1909) 


Turkey in de bread-tray, scratchin’ out dough; 
“Sallie, will yer dog bite?’’ —“‘ No, chile, no!”’ 


Workin’ in de pea-vines, oh, ho! (thrice) 


Had a little dog; his name was Clover; 
When he died, he died all over. 


15. MY COON DOG 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of J. L. Byrd; 1909) 
Rabbit in the log, and I got no dog, 
Baby!‘ Baby! 
Chicken in the yard, and I got no lard,® 
Baby! Baby! 
1 That is, the biggest fish, the daddy of ’em all. Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore: 
vol. xxii, p. 248, where ‘“‘my old ad”’ seems a mistake for ‘‘my old dad.” 
2 Cf. Berea Quarterly (October, 1910), p. 20, for the subject of the impossible in folk- 
song. 
* Cf. J. B. Ker, An Essay on the Archaeology of Popular English Phrases and Nursery 
Rhymes (London, 1834), p. 147. 
‘ A negro pet name for “ sweetheart;"’ used also by the whites. 
5 That is, to fry it with. 
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Somebody stole my coon dog, 

And I wish I had him back; 

Chase them big ones over the fence, 
And the little ones through the crack. 


16. GRANPAP’S BULLDOG 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1908) 


Over the hill, en’ across the level, 
Granpap’s bulldog treed the devil. 


17. COME ON, BLUE! 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of W. P. Cassedy; 1909) 


Come on, Blue! Come on, Blue! 
Dere’s a 'possum in Heabn fer me an’ you! 
So come on, Blue! Come on, Blue! 


Soon old Blue died; I dug his grave 
With a [ and a] silver spade.* 
Come on, Blue! Come on, Blue! 


I let him down with a golden chain, 
And every link I called his name. 
Come on, Blue! Come on, Blue! 


Now since Blue haft gone to Heabn, 
I says, ‘“‘Go on, Blue! Go on, Blue! 
Dere’s a possum in Heabn fer me an’ you.” 


18. BOUGHT A COW 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of W. G. Pitts; 1909) 


Bought a cow of farmer Jones, 

She wasn’t nothing but skin and bones; 
Kept her till she was as fine as silk; 
Jumped the fence, and strained her milk. 


19. THE OLD COW DIED 
(From Virginia; negroes; from memory; 1909) 


Ladies an’ gentl’men, I tell you de fac’ 
De ole caow died in de fodduh stack. 


1 Said to have been a song composed by an old negro in honor of his dog. 

2 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. xi, p. 22; vol. xxiii, p. 438) for the silver 
spade and golden chain. Here is a touch of the popular love for gold and silver so common 
in the standard ballads. 
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20. THE OLD COW CROSSED THE ROAD! 


(From Virginia; negroes; from memory; 1912) 


De ole caow crossed de road, (twice) 
De reason why she crossed de road wuz kase she crossed de road. 


21. THE OLD HEN 
A 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 
De ole hen she cackled, she cackled in de yard; 


De ole hen she cackled, she cackled in de lot; 
De nex’ time she cackled, she cackled in de pot. 
Chorus 
De ole hen she cackled, she cackled, she cackled; 
An’ de rooster laid de egg. 
De ole hen she cackled, an’ she cackled on de fence; 
De ole hen she cackled, an’ she ain’t cackled sence. 
1 This belongs to that group of never-ending songs, the words of which are sung over 
and over ad nauseam. A bit of folk-humor. Some one is urged to sing. At length he 


says, “I'll sing you a song of a hundred and eleven verses, no two of which are alike.” He 
then sings this until the company call for him to cease. Another song of this type is: — 


DAVY BARNUM 


“The ole Davy Barnum said to young Davy Barnum, 
‘Davy Barnum, Davy Barnum, Davy Barnum!’ 
En’ the young Davy Barnum said to ole Davy Barnum, 
‘Davy Barnum, Davy Barnum, Davy Barnum!'” 
* I believe the line missing here is, — 


“De nex’ time she keckled, she keckled in de lauhd.” 
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B 
(From Virginia; negroes; from memory; 1909) 

De ole hen she cackled, she cackled in de bahn; 

De ole caow died, died uh de holluh ho’n. 


22. GRANNY, WILL YER HEN PECK? 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1908) 

“Granny, will yer hen peck?” — “ No, chile, no! 
Daddy cut ’er pecker off a long time ago.” 


23. GO TELL AUNT NANCY! 
(From Virginia; country whites; from memory; 1909) 


Go tell Aint Nency (thrice) 
Huh gray goose is dead, — 


The one she wuz savin’ (thrice) 
To make huh feather bed. 


Somebody killed it, (thrice) 
Knocked it in the head. 


24. ONCE UPON A TIME? 
(From Virginia; country whites; from memory; 1910) 
Once upon a time a dawg made a rhyme, 

A goose chewed tobacco, en’ duck drank wine. 


25. CHICKEN 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Ben Bell; 1909) 

Chicken, little chicken, you’d better go up in a balloon; 

Chicken, little chicken, you’d better roost behind the moon; 

I'll give five dollars for the chickens three 

That can roost too high for me. 


26. THE OLD BLACK CAT 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of R. J. Slay; 1909) 

Some may like the tortoise-shell; 

Some may like the gray as well; 

Some may like this and that; 

But give to me the old black cat. 

Chorus 
Poor kitty that lies so cosey by the fire. 


When the boys are full of fun, 

They call the dogs and set them on; 
I spring to my feet and grab my hat, 
And run to save the old black cat. 


Sung to the tune “Ebenezer.” Cf. Dialect Notes, vol. iii, p. 378, for a stanza of this 
reported from Alabama. In the version which I have from Mississippi, Nobbie takes the 


place of Nancy. 
2 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv, p. 48. 
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27. POOR LITTLE KITTY CAT 
(From Virginia; country whites; from memory; 1909) 
Po lid’l kitty cat, po lid’! felluh, 
Po lid’! kitty cat, died in the celluh. 


28. SHEEP AND SHOTE 
(From Virginia; negroes; singing of Mrs. C. Longest; 1909) 
Sheep an’ shote went a-walkin’ in de pescher, 
Sheep say to shote, ‘‘Czn’t you walk a leetl fester?” 


Shote say, ‘‘Sheep,! my toe souh!” 
“Oh, I didn’t know dat!” 


29. THE MONKEY 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of F. R. Rubel; 1909) 


I wish I was in Texas, sitting on a rail, 
Tater by the hand and a ’possum by the tail. 


Monkey and a negro sitting on a rail; 
You couldn’t tell the difference; but the monkey had the tail. 


A monkey sitting on the end of a rail, 
Picking his tooth with the end of his tail. 


Mullein-leaves and calico sleeves; 
All school-teachers are hard to please. 


30. POSSUM UP A ’SIMMON-TREE 
A 
(From Eastern North Carolina; negroes; MS. of W. O. Scroggs; 1908) 
A ’possum up a ’simmon-tree; 
I winked at him; he winked at me; 
I picked up a rock and hit him on de shin; 
Sez he,§ Ole feller, don’t do dat agin!” 


Chorus 
Oh, come 'long, boys, an’ shuck dat corn; 
We'll shuck and sing to de rattle ob de horn; 
We'll shuck and sing till de comin’ ob de morn, 
An’ den we’ll hab a holiday. 


I carried 'im to Miss Polly Bell,? 
Becase I knew she’d cook ’im well. 
She made a fry; she made a stew, 
A roast, a bile, an’ a barbecue. 


B 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of M. F. Rubel; 1909) 
"Possum up the ‘simmon-tree, coon on the groun’; 
Coon said, ‘‘ You ’possum, shake dem ’simmons down!”’ 


1 “Sheep, my .. . dat!” is spoken. 
*Cf. Harris, Uncle Remus and his Friends, p. 208. 
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*Possum up de ’simmon-tree, coony in de hollow; 
There’s a pretty gal at Daddy’s house, as fat as she can wallow. 


Went up on the mountain to get me a load of corn; 
A raccoon treed the devil, and a ’possum blowed his horn. 


31. THE RABBIT 
(From West Tennessee; negroes; recitation of Mrs. C. Brown; 1909) 
Hyeuh dawg! Hyeuh’s a rabbit! 
Ef yuh ketch it, yuh ken habbit. 


32. OH, MR. RABBIT! 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of J. R. Anderson; 1909) 
“Oh, Mr. Rabbit! your tail’s mighty white.’’*’ 
“Yes, my God! I can take it out er sight.” 


“Oh, Mr. Rabbit! you feet’s mighty light.” 
“Yes, my God! I can take em out er sight!” 


33. OLE MOLLY-HARE?® 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 


“Ole Molly-hare, what you doin’ dare?” 
‘Runnin’ through the ’backer-patch hard as I can tear.”” 


Molly-hare, what you doin’ dare?” 
“‘Settin’ in de brier-patch, pickin’ out de hair.” 


34. OLD CORNFIELD RABBIT*® 
{From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of A. B, Pitts; 1909) 
Old cornfield rabbit . . . (prolonged) 


Chorus 
Rabbit! rabbit! 


Got a mighty habit . . . etc. 
Coming in de garden... . 
Cutting down de cabbage. . . 
I called my dog... 
Put him on the track... 
Little black fool .. . 
Come a trotting right back .. . 
Chorus 
Help me to holler rabbit now! 
“Rabbit! rabbit!’’ 
Come on, boys, let’s have a time! 
“Rabbit! rabbit!” 
1 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii, pp. 435 et seq. 


2 For another version, cf. Dialect Notes, vol. iii, p. 351. 
8 Cf. a version given in Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, p. 317. The negroes 


of Mississippi often sing this song when they gather, a fore-singer improvising the story, 
and the chorus shouting, “‘ Rabbit! rabbit!” 
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35. THE JAYBIRD DIED! 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 
Oh the jaybird died of the whooping-cough; 
And the sparrow died of the colic; 
Along came a frog with his fiddle on his back, 
Inquiring the way to the frolic. 


If ever I get through this war, 

And the Southern boys don’t find me, 
I'll return straightway back home again 
To the girl I left behind me. 


36. THE JAYBIRD 
A 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of M. F. Rubel; 1909) 
Jaybird sittin’ on a hickory lim’; 
He winked at me, and I winked at him. 


Picked up a stick and hit him on the shin, 
“Now, doggone you! Wink agin!” 


B 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Mr. Hudson; 1909) 
Jaybird settin’ in a swingin’ lim’ 
Looked at me, and I at him; 


Cocked my gun an’ split his chin, 
An’ lef’ the arrer stickin’ in. 


37. THE OLD BLUEJAY 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 
The ole bluejay (four times) 
On the swingin’ lim’, etc. 
I picked him clean, etc. 
I wallered him around, etc. 
I fried him brown, etc. 
I swallered him down, etc. 


1 For other jaybird verses, cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. ii, p. 300, and Dialect 
Notes, vol. iii, p. 324. Mrs. L. M. Cheshire gives in a newspaper article the following from 
Florida: — 

“‘Jaybird up the sugar-tree, 
Sparrow on de groun’; 
Jaybird shake de sugar down, 
Sparrow pass hit eround. 
“Shoo, ladies, shoo, (twice) 
Shoo, ladies, shoo, my gal, 
I’m boun’ for Sugar Hill. 
“Five cents is my pocket change; 
Ten cents is my bill; 
If times don’t get no bettah heah, 
I’m boun’ for Sugar Hill.” 
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38. THE JAYBIRD DIED 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of L. A. Harrison; 1909) 
Way down yonder in my old loft, 
Jaybird died with the whooping-cough. 
He fell in my watering-trough, 
And gave my cow the whooping-cough. 


39. FREE LITTLE BIRD! 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1909) 
I’m as free a little bird ez I ken be! (twice) 
I'll build my nest in the high oak-tree, 
Where the bad boys can’t bother me. 
I’m as free a little bird ez I ken be! (twice) 
I'll draown myself in the bottom uv the sea, 
Before I'll let the bad boys bother me. 


40. THE FROG WENT A-COURTING? 
A 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 
The Frog went a-courtin’; he did ride, (thrice) 
A sword en’ pistol by his side. 


Where will the weddin’-supper be, Baby?} (thrice) 
Way daown yander in the holler oak-tree, Baby. 


What will the weddin’-supper be, Baby? (thrice) 
Fried mosquito en’ roasted flea, Baby. 


B 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 


A Frog he would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no. 


(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Miss Raymond; 1909) 


A Gentleman Frog got up to ride, um... um... (humming) 
A Gentleman Frog got up to ride, 
A sword and a pistol by his side, um... um... 


Went down to Lady Mouse’s hall, 
Knocked at the door, and there did call. 


1 For another version, cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxii, p. 241. 
2 Cf. Percy Society, vol. iv (1842); Halliwell, No. xciii; also Lina Eckstein, Compara- 
tive Studies, pp. 29, 94. 
3 Cf. Gomme, Traditional Games, vol. ii, p. 163. 
4 Cf. Berea Quarterly (October, 1910), p. 25, for other insects: — 
“As I went down in my old field, 

I heard a mighty maulin’; 

The seed-ticks was a-splittin’ rails; 

The chigres was a-haulin’.”” 
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He asked if Lady Mouse were in. 

“Yes, kind sir, she sits to spin.” 

Directly Lady Mouse came down, 

Dressed in silk and satin gown. 

He said, ‘‘ Miss Mouse, won’t you marry me?” 
“Yes, kind sir, if you’ll have me.” 

Directly Uncle Rat came home: 

“Who's been here since I’ve been gone?” 

“A nice young gentleman,” said she; 

“T’ll have him, if he’ll have me.” 
Uncle Rat went back to town 

To buy his niece a wedding-gown. 
“Where shall the wedding-supper be?” 
“Way down yonder, in an old hollow oak-tree.” 


“What shall the wedding-supper be?” 
“Bread and honey and a big black bee.” 


The first one there was Mr. Coon, 
Waving about a big silver spoon. 

The next one there was Mr. Snake, 
Handing around the wedding-cake. 
The next one there was a Bumblebee, 
Tuning his fiddle on his knee. 


Mr. Frog got scared, and run out the door; 
He never had heard a fiddle before. 


Miss Mouse got scared and run up the wall; 
Her foot got caught, and she did fall. 


41. THE BULLFROG 
A 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 
Way daown yander in Arkansaw, 
The Bullfrog said, ‘‘ Ker-chow ker-chaw.” 
Way daown yander in China-rank, 
The Bullfrog jumped frum bank to bank. 


The Bullfrog jumped frum the bottom uv the well, 
En’ swore by God! he wuz just frum hell. 


B 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of J. R. Anderson; 1909) 
The Bullfrog jumped from bank to bank, 
Skint his shins from shank to shank. 


The Bullfrog jumped from the bottom of the well, 
And swore by George! he was just from hell. 
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42. THE BULLFROG AND THE ALLIGATOR 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 
Oh! de Bullfrog tried for to court de Alligator 
He hopped upon a log, and offered her a tater. 


Oh! de Alligator grin, an’ den she try to blush, 
An de Bullfrog cried out, ‘‘Oh, do hush!” 


43. COME ALONG, LADIES 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 


Come along, ladies, take a drink o’ grog; 
Ever see a tadpole turnin’ to a frog? 


44. WHAT MAKE A FRENCHMAN GROW SO TALL 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 


What make a Frenchman grow so tall, Sugar-babe? (twice) 
What make a Frenchman grow so tall? 
Kase he eat de crawfish, head an’ all, Sugar-babe. 


Little bit er Frenchman nine days ole, Sugar-babe, etc. 
Down on his knees at de crawfish hole, Sugar-babe. 


Little bit er Frenchman nine days ole, Sugar-babe, etc. 
Tryin’ ter ketch a crawfish, bless his soul! Sugar-babe. 


III. GAME SONGS AND NURSERY RHYMES 


I. SKIP TO My Lou! 
A 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


Pretty as a red-bird, prettier, too; (thrice) 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


Get me another one, prettier, too; etc. 


1 Lou, a common term for “sweetheart” in East Tennessee. Probably derived from 
the proper noun. This song bears strong evidences of communal composition. The 
stanzas have no fixed order: any one may be sung at any time during the dance, if the 
fore-singer thinks fit. The rhyme-scheme, although a very simple one, is frequently lost 
sight of as the fore-singer, feeling that the dance must go on, is obliged from time to time 
to improvise words to accompany his action. I have often engaged in this dance, and 
have seen the process of such communal composition. The game is played as follows: 
the boys choose their partners from among the girls, and the couples arrange themselves 
along the walls of the room in which the dance is to take place. There is one boy, how- 
ever, who has no partner. He begins the song, skips across the room to the time of the 
music, and steals the girl of his choice from the boy who is with her. This boy then 
becomes the fore-singer, and steals another girl, or sometimes brings back the girl who 
has been taken from him. The fore-singer determines what verse shall be sung, the crowd 
joining in with him as soon as possible. He often sings just what happens to come into 
his head at the time, his best verses, of course, being remembered, and used again the next 
time the game is played. Cf. the account of this game in Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. xxv, p. 270. 
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I'll have her back in spite of you; etc. 

Gone again; skip to my Lou; etc. 

Sweet as a pop-paw punkin-pie; etc. 

Pigs in the 'tater-patch, skip to my Lou; etc. 
She wears shoes number two; etc. 

Stand like a fool,’ skip to my Lou; etc. 


B 
(From Indiana; country whites; MS. of Mr. Davidson; 1908)} 
Dad’s old hat and Mam’s old shoe; etc. 


(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of R. J. Slay; 1909) 
Lost my partner, what will I do? 
Get me another one; skip-tum-i-loo. 


If I can’t get a jaybird, a redhead will do; etc. 


D 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Miss Annie Reedy; 1909) 
Lead ’em up and lead ’em down; etc. 


Swing her on the corner; etc. 
Sweetheart skipped me; etc. 
Black-eyed pretty one; etc. 


2. SHOOT THE BUFFALO? 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of R. J. Slay; 1909) 
The boys will plough and hoe, 
And the girls will sit and sew, 
And we'll circle in the canebrake, 
And shoot the buffalo. 


Chorus 
Oh! we'll shoot the buffalo; (twice) 
We'll circle through the canebrake, 
And shoot the buffalo. 


The girls will sit and spin, 

And the boys will fight like men;* 

And we'll circle through the canebrake, 
And shoot the buffalo. 


1 When the fore-singer hesitates to choose, the crowd sings, ‘‘Stand like a fool,” etc. 

* A dance-game common also in East Tennessee. 

* Rhyming with “spin.” In southern Alabama and southern Mississippi, all short e’s 
are pronounced as short é in “ pin." 


— 
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3. MOLLY, PUT THE KETTLE ON! 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 
Molly, put the kittle on, (thrice) 

En’ less have tea. 
Molly, put the kittle on, 
Jenny, blow the dinner-horn, 
Molly, put the kittle on, 

En’ less have tea. 
Slice the bread an’ butter fine, 
Slice enough fer forty-nine, 
Molly, put the kittle on, 

En’ less have tea. 


4. LOVE HAS WON THE DAY? 


A 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


A 


ai 
ea 


H 


Go forth en’ face yer lover, (thrice) 
Fer love has won the day. 


He kneels because he loves yer, etc. 
He measures his love to show yer, etc. 


It breaks his heart to leave yer, etc. 


B 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Miss Sims; 1909) 
We’re marching round the levy, 
For we have gained the day. 


Go in and out the window, etc. 

Go forth and chase your lover, etc. 
I measure my love to show you, etc. 
One kiss before I leave you, etc. 


1 I have not seen in print these stanzas of the well-known song. They are used in the 
game called “‘Drop the Handkerchief." The players, holding hands, move in a circle, 
their faces toward the centre. A girl stands on the outside of the circle, and drops her 
handkerchief behind some boy. As soon as he sees it, he leaves his place in the circle 
and chases the girl, who attempts to run around the group and get back to the place left 
vacant by the boy. If the boy catches the girl before she reaches this place, he kisses her. 

2 A version of ‘Round about the Village’ (Gomme, Traditional Games, vol. ii. p. 122), 
though the music is different. Cf. also Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xv, p. 195 
(Florida), and Berea Quarterly (October, 1910), p. 28, with this characteristic verse, “I'll 
break my neck, or kiss you.” 


‘ 
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5. GREEN GRAVEL! 
(From Mississippi; country whites; recitation of Mrs. Brown; 1909) 


Green gravel, green gravel, how green the grass grows, 
That all the fern nations are ashamed to be seen. 


Miss Mary, Miss Mary, your true-love is dead; 
He sent you a letter; so turn back your head! 


6. CHARLOTTE TOWN 
(From Mississippi; country whites; recitation of Mrs. Brown; 1909) 


Charlotte Town is burnin’ down, 
Good-by! good-by! 

Burning down to the groun’, 
Good-by! good-by! 


Oh, ain’t yuh mighty sorry? 
Good-by! good-by! 

Oh, ain’t yuh might sorry? 
Good-by! good-by. 


7. RING AROUND THE ROSES? 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


Ring around the roses, 
A bottle full uv posies, 
Squat by Joses. 


8. JOLLY MILLER? 
(From East Tennessee; country whites; from memory; 1912) 


Hands on the hopper, en’ hands on the slab; 
En’ every time yer turn aroun’, grab, boys, grab! 


9g. I LOST MY GLOVE‘ 
(From East Tennessee; country whites; from memory; 1912) 
I lost my glove yestiddy, en’ found it to-day; 
’Twas all full uv mud, en’ I flung it away. 


1 Given, in a slightly different version, in Gomme (Traditional Games, vol. i, p. 171). 
Judge C. B. Seymour, Louisville, Ky., says, ‘‘I played it nearly sixty years ago.” He 
gives as his version: — 

“Green gravel, green gravel, the grass grows so green; 
Free mason, free mason, ashamed to be seen,”’ etc., 
where “free mason” is a corruption for “fair maiden.”’ ‘‘Gravel,"’ he suggests, is the 
diminutive of “‘grave."" ‘The children ages ago forgot that they were playing funeral, 
and walking around the little grave of the fair maiden, and one by one turning away.” 

? The players, holding hands, move in a circle. At the word “squat,” all sit down. 
The last one down is made to tell hissweetheart’sname. This is done sometimes by forcing 
him to answer the following question: ‘If you had on top of the house Mary A. and 
Nellie B. and Fanny C., which one would you throw down and break her neck? which 
would you leave for the buzzards to eat? and which would you bring down in your pocket?" 

* A version of the well-known game of “ The Jolly Miller.’ Cf. Gomme, l. ¢., vol. i, p. 
290. 

' “4 Played as “Drop the Handkerchief" is played. 
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10. AMONG THE LILY-WHITE DANDIES 
(From Virginia; children in Richmond; MS. of Mrs. Longest; 1909) 
What would you give to know her name,! 
Know her name, know her name? 


What would you give to know her name ' 
Among the lily-white dandies? 


Mary is her first name, 
First name, first name, 
Mary is her first name 
‘ Among the lily-white dandies. 


Smith is her last name, 
Last name, etc. 


What would you give to know his name, 
Know his name, etc. 


John is his first name, 
First name, etc. 


Jones is his last name, 
Last name, etc. 


Now poor John is dead and gone, 
Dead and gone, etc. 


Left poor Mary a widow 
A widow, etc. 

Where shall we bury him, 
Bury him, etc. 

Up in the cookoo-yard, 
Cookoo-yard, etc. 


Twenty-four lilies at his feet, 
At his feet, etc. 


II. FROG IN THE MIDDLE? 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


Frog in the middle, en’ ’e can’t get out; 
Take a little stick en’ stir im about. 


12. spy*® 
A 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


A bushel er wheat en’ er bushel er rye; 
All ain’t ready, holler “I.” 


1 For this line, cf. Gomme, I. c., vol. ii, p. 84. 

2 A well-known game, in which the one in the middle of the circle slips out while the 
players have their eyes shut, and hides. Cf. Dialect Notes, vol. iii, p. 80. 

* For other versions, cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv, p. 226; vol. vi, p. 13% 
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A bushel er wheat, er bushel er clover; 
All ain’t hid can’t hide over. 


One, two, three, look out fer me! 
I’m coming! 


B 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 
A bushel of wheat and a bushel of oats; 
All that ain’t hid, holler “ Billy goat!” 


Cc 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of Ben Bell; 1908) 
Bushel of wheat and a bushel of rye; 
All in three feet of my base I spy. 


D 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of M. T. Aldrich; 1908) 


One, two, three, look out for me! 
I’m going to find you, wherever you be. 


One, two, three, look out for me! 
You'd better hide before I can see. 


One, two, three, look out for me! 
I see you behind that big tree. 


All that ain’t hid will say “1;” 
Those that are hid, please don’t lie. 


13. WILLIAM TRIMBLETOE* 


A 
(From Virginia; white children; from memory; 1909) 
Rimety, trimety, he’s a good man, 
Ketches hens an’ puts ’em in pens; 
Some lay eggs, an’ some don’t. 
Wire brier, limber lock 
Sits an’ sings till twelve o’clock; 
O-U-T spells out, 
With — his — long — snout. 


B 
(From Mississippi; country children, white; from recitation of C. Longest; 1909) 
William Trimbletoe, he’s a good fisherman, 
Kitches hins an’ puts ’em in pins; 
Some lay iggs, an’ some none. 
1 In the game of “Hiding the Switch,” the hider uses the words “ Bread and butter, 
come to supper,’’ to call the others to the search. Cf. Gomme, i. ¢., vol. i. p. 353. 
2 Cf. Dialect Notes, vol. iii, p. 388. For a study of counting-out rhymes, cf. Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. i, p. 31. 
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Wire brier, limber lock, 

Three geese in a flock; 

Some flew east, an’ some flew wist, 
An’ some flew over the cuckoo’s nist. 
O-U-T spills out, 

You old dirty dish-clout, 

You go! 


14. ENY MENY MINY MO 
A 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of F. R. Rubel; 1909) 
Eny meny miny mo! 
Catch a nigger by the toe; 
If he hollers, let him go, 
Eny meny miny mo! 


Eny meny miny mo! 

Catch a nigger by the toe; 
If he hollers, make him pay 
Fifty dollars every day. 


B 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of J. R. Anderson; 1909) 
Eny meny miny mo! 
Crack a fenny, finny, fo! 


Um a wootsy, pop a tootsy, 
Rick, stick, band, do! 


15. WUN A ME Noory? 
(From Virginia; Richmond children; recitation of Mrs. Longest; 1909) 
Wun a me noory, ikka me Ann. 
Fillis an follis, Nicholas, Jan. 
Weever, wover, queever, quover, 
Sinktum, Sanktum, Buck. 


16. THE OLD WOMAN ® 
A 
(From Pennsylvania; Quakers; recitation of Mrs. C. Brown; 1909) 
There was an old woman all skin an’ bones... . 
M-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m, 
An’ she went to the church .. . 
M-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m- 


An’ when she got to the stile, 
She thought she’d rest a while. 


An’ when she got to the door, 
She thought she’d rest a little more. 
1 This stanza has been printed many times. 
2 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. i, p. 31. 
* Cf. Halliwell, No. lxxxix. This rhyme is known traditionally also in East Tennessee. 
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An’ when she came within the door, 
She saw a dead man on the floor — Boo! 
B 
(From Kentucky; whites; MS. of C. B. Seymour; 1912) 


There was an old crone lived all alone, 
Just like unto another old crone. 


She went unto the church one day 
To hear the parson preach and pray. 


She look-ed up, she look-ed down; 
She saw a corp! upon the groun’. 

She look-ed unto the parson, and said, 
“Shall I look so when I am dead?”’ 


The parson look-ed to her, and said, 
“You will look so when you are dead.” 


She look-ed unto the parson, and said, 
o Boo ! ” 


17. OLD MARIAH? 
(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of W. C. Stokes) 


Old Mariah jumped in the fire; 

The fire was so hot, she jumped in the pot; 
The pot was so black, she jumped in the crack; 
The crack was so high, she jumped in the sky; 

The sky was so blue, she jumped in the canoe; 

The canoe was so deep, she jumped in the creek; 
The creek was so shallow, she jumped in the tallow; 
The tallow was so hard, she jumped in the lard; 
The lard was so soft, she jumped in the loft; 

The loft was so rotten, she jumped in the cotton; 
The cotton was so white, she staid all night. 


18. THE SWAPPING SONG * 
(From Kentucky; country whites; MS. sent Mrs. Ewing Marshall from Western 
Kentucky; 1912) 

When I was a little boy, I lived by myself, 
And all the bread and cheese I had I left upon the shelf. 


Chorus 


Tum a wing, wong, waddle-ding, 
A Jack Straw, straddle-ding, 
A John fair, faddle ding, 

A long ways home. 


1 The use of the word “emp” ens eotiate. I believe the form ‘“‘corp"’ is not used 
outside of Northumberland. 

2 A rhyme of similar character is found in Gomme, I. ¢., vol. ii, p. 223. 

? Of course the first four stanzas are traditional from the well-known nursery rhyme; 
but the rest have been added by the minstrel. The theme of swapping for things of less 
value is found frequently in folk-tales. 
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The rats and mice did give me such a life, 
I had to go to London to get me a wife. 


The creeks were so wide, and the streets were so narrow, 
And I had to bring 'er home on an’ old wheelbarrow. 


My foot slipped and I got a fall, 
And away went wheelb’ar, wife, and all. 


I swapped my wheelb’ar and got a hoss, 
And then I rode from Cross to Cross. 


I swapped my hoss and got me a mare, 
And then I rode from tare to tare. 


I swapped my mare and got me a mule, 
And then I rode like a dog-on fool. 


I swapped my mule and got me a cow, 
And in that trade I just learned how. 


I swapped my cow and got me a calf, 
And in that trade I just lost half. 


I swapped my calf and got me a sheep, 
And then I rode till I went to sleep. 


I swapped my sheep and got me a hen, 
And law! what a pretty thing I had then! 


I swapped my hen and got me a rat, 
And I sat it on a haystack to little cat. 


I swapped my rat and got me a mole, 
And the dog-on thing went straight to its hole! 


19. OLD GRIMES 
(From Kentucky; whites; from singing of Mrs. Helm; 1912) 


Old. Grimes is dead and laid in his grave, 
H-m-n, laid in his grave. 

The apple-tree came up and grew o’er his head, 
H-m-m, grew o’er his head. 


The bridle and saddle are laid on the shelf, etc. 
If you want any more, you can sing it yourself, etc. 


20. LITTLE Boy! 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1909) 


Little boy, little boy, wher’d yer get yer britches? 
“Daddy cut ’um out, en’ mammy sewed the stitches.” 


1 Cf. Dialect Notes, vol. iii, p. 294 (Alabama). I have this reported also from Mis- 
sissippi. 
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21. SEE-SAW! 
(From Wisconsin; Madison children; 1909) 
See-saw, buckety-waw, for my lady’s daughter; 
Give her a ring and a silver spoon, and let my lady come under. 
Finger in the sugar-bowl! (shouted) 


22. SCHOOL BUTTER?® 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1912) 


School butter! chicken flutter (or fudder)! 
Rotten eggs fer yer daddy’s supper! 


IV. RELIGIOUS SONGS, AND PARODIES OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 


I. WHEN THE LAST TRUMPET SHALL SOUND® 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


1 Cf. Halliwell, No. ccv; Gomme, l. ¢., vol. i, p. 100; vols. vii, xii, II, 185. 

? A cry of defiance to a boy who is disgraced by having to go to school. Any school- 
boy will fight anybody, no matter what his size, who calls “‘School butter’’ to him. 

It may be interesting to note here, also, that the school-children in Tennessee converse 
with each other in certain languages supposedly secret. Dog Latin is of two varieties: 
(1) A language made by the addition of the syllables ‘‘-bus” and “‘-um” to English words; 
and (2) a language made by the spelling of each word with an alphabet in which the 
consonants are disguised by adding the vowel ‘“‘a” and the consonant itself, or by adding 
the vowel ‘‘o”’ followed by ‘“‘y.””. So the word “run” would be pronounced, “rar-u-nan.” 
Both varieties of Dog Latin are hard to follow when they are spoken rapidly; but the 
children who practise them easily understand them. 

Of interest, also, are the mnemonics used in the country singing-schools for the several 
major keys. ‘‘Girls Dread All Evil Boys First’’ indicates by successive initials the name 
of the corresponding key for the sharps, and ‘‘ Four Boys Eat Apple Dumplings Greedily”’ 
serves for the flats. 

* One of the most promising fields for the investigator of the subject of communal 
composition is that of the religious revivals that are held every year in the mountains of 
East Tennessee. The people there are of a decidedly religious temperament. At least once 
ayear, every church hasa big “ meetin’.’’ The preacher usually delivers, on these occasions, 
an interminable amount of what seems to the uninitiated a mass of emotional rant. If 
there is more than one preacher present, each of them is expected to preach a sermon. I 
have known services to last from half-past ten to half-past two on Sundays. Sometimes 
the evening services are prolonged until nearly daybreak. Sometimes two or three 
exhorters are talking at one time. Often the sermons are not very intelligible; but the 
seed falls on good ground, and soon the whole congregation is in an uproar of religious 
frenzy. I have seen, at these meetings, dozens of people on the floor at one time, wildly 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. 100,—I0. 
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I hope to meet my father there: 
When the las’ trumpet shell saoun’, I’ll be there! 

Who used to kneel with me in prayer: 

When the las’ trumpet shell saoun’, I’ll be there! 


I’ll be there! I'll be there! 
I'll be there! I'll be there! 
When the las’ trumpet shell saoun’, I'll be there! 


I hope to meet my mother there: 
. (So on, through brother, sister, neighbor, preacher, etc.) 


gesticulating, and at the top of their voices shouting the praises of the Lord. This sort 
of thing is often kept up for hours, usually until the shouters, especially the women, are 
exhausted almost to the point of fainting, although fainting is an accomplishment of which 
these sturdy mountain-women know little. 
All sorts of queer doctrines flourish among these people. A few years ago the Sanctified 
Band began to get a hold among them. The Sanctificationists teach that there is a 
second blessing, or work of grace, without which one cannot be saved. This blessing has the 
added advantage of enabling its possessor to live a holy and sinless life. The mountain- 
folk were slow to take hold of this doctrine; and its introduction was bitterly opposed, 
even to the point of violence. But in some localities it prospered, and its converts were 
now as violent in its defence as formerly they had been in opposing it. I remember one 
meeting, held near my home, in which straw was strewn on the floor for the seekers to 
kneel in, and for the purpose of providing a place for those already sanctified to “die” for 
their friends, even as Jesus died for sinners. This latter performance consists in falling 
into a trance, and remaining in such a condition for some hours; the time, of course, 
varying with the hard-heartedness of the one for whom the exertion is made. This is 
said to be one of the most powerful means of reclaiming sinners. I know of one girl who 
lay as dead, in such a trance, for eight hours. Another group was possessed of and prac- 
tised the “‘holy dance.’’ The native preachers are universal in their opposition to education: 
They believe that when they open their mouths, the Lord will take care to fill them witha 
true message. Education is regarded as a kind of sin. The Hard-shell Baptists are 
divided into two groups, — the one-seeders and the two-seeders. The latter believe that 
some men are born of God, and will be saved, regardless of their actions; others are natu- 
rally of the seed of the Devil, and can never be saved, no matter how much they may seek 
God. Matters of religion are of universal concern. It is seldom that a group of mountain- 
folk get together without discussing doctrinal questions, and reasoning high of Providence, 
foreknowledge, and other such Puritan subjects. For the mountain-folk are thoroughly 
conversant with the Bible, and woe to the missionary who comes among them unmindful 
of its words. ‘‘Whut do yer mean!” angrily said a leader of a mountain-clan to a friend 
of mine who was teaching school in his neighborhood last summer, ‘‘ Whut do yer mean by 
tellin’ my children that the world is round and the sun stands still? Do yer not know that 
the Bible says Joshuay made the sun stand still? It must move,then. And do yer not 
know that the Bible speaks of the four corners of the yearth and the eends of the yearth? 
How, then, can yer say it is round? Yer ought ter hev little Joshuay dawwn thar in 
yer school, en’ larn him sump’n’!"". The country debating-societies usually concern them- 
selves with moral or biblical questions. I know of one case where a four-days’ debate was 
held between what Baptist and Methodist preachers could be collected for the occasion: 
The subject of dispute was the proper form of baptism. Large and appreciative crowds 
listened to the arguments for the four days, and went home, each side believing the more 
firmly in its former position. 
When religious revivals are in progress, all differences of locality and all family grudges 
are, for the time being, wiped out. Those who attend become a homogeneous throng, & 
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2. RISE, MOURNER, RISE 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1912) 


Yes, I raly dew believe, jes’ before the end uv time, 

We shell hyeur the angels sing in thet mornin’; 
Rise, mourner, rise,! en’ go meet ’em in the skies, 
Fer we'll hyeur the angels sing in thet mornin’. 


3. ON HEAVEN’S BRIGHT SHORE? 


(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


We have fathers gone to glory, (thrice) 
Gone to Heaven's bright shore; 

Some bright day we'll go en’ jine ’em (thrice) 
On Heaven's bright shore. 


unit in thought and purpose. In such meetings they must have singing. But sometimes 
books are lacking, or the memory of the brother who raised the song fails him. On such 
occasions (rare enough in the last few years), we have the miracle and das Volk dichtet, 
one fore-singer after another taking up the hymn, and adding his own contribution to the 
melting-pot. 

Of such communal origin are, without question, the group of songs that run a sentiment 
through the entire list of relatives and neighbors. They sometimes find their way up 
into printed hymn-book versions; but one never sees the name of the author. They 
have come from the heart of the folk. 

1 The mourner is, of course, kneeling with his head bowed at the mourner’s bench. Cf. 
the negro hymn quoted by Mrs. Cheshire under II, of this article, No. 35. 


** Jes’ look yonder what I see; 
Angels bid me ter come — 
See two angels callin’ me; 
Angels bid me ter come. 


“Rise an’ shine, mourner, (thrice) 
Fur de angels bid ‘er me ter come.”’ 


* Cf. Berea Quarterly (October, 1910), p. 29. 
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4. THE PROMISED LAND 
A 


(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


I have a father in the Promised Land, (thrice) 
Way over in the Promised Land. 


B 
(From Mississippi; American Indians; recitation of Mr. C. Longest; 1909) 


I have a father in the prag-a-nat-a-la,! (twice) 
Ni yai yo, niji naiji prag, coji privi in the praganatala. 


Je-we-ji privi in the prag-a-nat-a-la, (twice) 
Ni yai yo, niji naiji prag, coji privi in the prag-a-nat-a-la. 


‘ 5. THE OLD-TIME RELIGION? 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


’Tis the ole-time religion, (thrice) 
En’ it’s good enough fer me. 


It was good fer our fathers, 
En’ it’s good enough fer me. 


It was good fer our mothers, etc. 
(So, through all the family relations) 


It was good fer our preacher, etc. 


It was good fer our neighbors, etc. 


1 The letters in these Indian words have the sounds given them in the alphabet used 
by the American Dialect Society. For a similar Indian song, see Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. xx, p. 236. Mr. U. H. Smith gives me, from the country whites of Indiana 
(1908), the refrain from a hymn: — 

“T have a father in that kingdom, 
Sittin’ on the seat with Jesus.” 
A friend of Miss Heft reports from Thomasville, Ky., this negro version: — 

**My Lord called me and I mus’ go 

Way over in the Promised Land; 

I got a mother in the Promised Land, 

I expect to meet her and shake her hand 

Way over in the Promised Land.” 

2 Versions of this have been printed in hymn-books; but the origin seems popular. 
Each locality has its own stanzas. The last two lines show an accretion that came lately 
in Grainger County, Tennessee. The Sanctificationists taught that the use of tobacco is 
asin. Many people, under the stress of their religicus feelings, gave it up. The stanza 
records their feeling. Cf. also the popular rhyme: — 

“I do not use the filthy weed; 
I hate the man that sowed the seed.” 
I remember distinctly when the last stanza was composed. There had been a heavy rain, 
and only the extremely devout had ventured up the mountain-streams that serve regularly 
for roads. But these sang, after they reached the church, — 
‘*Makes me wade the mud to meetin’."’ 
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It was good fer Paul an’ Silas, etc. 
(So, through any number of Bible characters) 


It was tried in the fiery furnace, etc. 
It was tried in the den of lions, etc. 
Makes me love everybody, etc. 
Makes me happy, soul en’ body, etc. 
Makes me want to go to Heaven, etc. 
Makes me hate the snuff en’ the dipper, etc. 
Makes me wade the mud to meetin’, etc. 
6. OLE-TIME CO’N LICKER! 


(From South Carolina; negroes; MS. of H. M. Bryan; 1909) 


Give me that ol’-time co’n licker, (thrice) 
It’s good enough fer me. 


It was good enough fer father, etc. 

It was made in Hickory hollow, etc. 
It’s good enough fer the mountains, etc. 
It’ll cost you two per gallon, etc. 


It’ll make you feel like fightin’, etc. 


BES 


7. I FOUND A PEANUT? 
(From Mississippi; college-boys; MS. of F. R. Rubel; 1908) 


I found a peanut, (twice) 

I found a peanut just now, 
(Just now I found a peanut, 
I found a peanut just now). 


Where did you find it? etc. 
What did you do with it? etc. 


I broke it open, etc. 


What was in it? etc. 


It was empty, etc. 


! Of course, the profane are constantly making parodies of the genuinely religious songs. 
This represents the negroes as “‘ celebrating the licker.” 

? Here we see the college-boys parodying and building up by communal composition 
something like a story. This was sung to the tune of ‘Come to Jesus,” a song which is 
itself of folk-origin, I think. 
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8. SINNERS WILL CRY 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


Sinners will cry fer the rocks in the mountains, (thrice) 
When the las’ trumpet shell saoun’. 


9. YOU MUST BE BORND AGIN 


(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1912) 


You must be bornd agin, agin; 

You must be bornd agin; 

Without a change, you can’t be saved; 
You must be bornd agin. 


10. I AM GOING TO THE GRAVE TO SLEEP 


(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1912) 
FINE. D.C. 


I am goin’ tew the grave tew sleep, — 
Tew sleep that sleep, that long, sweet sleep; 
I am goin’ tew the grave to sleep. 


II. THE RAM’S HORN BLOWED 


(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 
The ram’s horn blowed; the children did shout; 
The winders flew open, en’ they all looked out. 
O John! sing hallelulyer! 
O John! sing hallelulyer! 
Fer the spirit uv the Lord has fell upon me. 
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We took the little baby to the new buryin’-groun’, 
En’ there we laid its little body down, 

O John! sing hallelulyer! 

O John! sing hallelulyer! 
Fer the spirit uv the Lord has fell upon me. 


12. HUNTIN’ A HOME TO GO TO 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


When I was young en’ a mourner like you, 
I was huntin’ a home to go to; 

I never stopped till I got through,! 
I was huntin’ a home to go to. 


13. LORD, I WANT MORE RELIGION 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1912) 


Religion makes me happy, en’ then I want to go 

To leave this world of sorrer en’ trouble hyeur below. 
Lord, I want more religion (thrice) 
To help me on to God. 


14. METHODIST 
(From Virginia; country whites; from memory; 1912) 
Methodist, Methodist, while I live, 
Methodist till I die; 
Been baptized in the faith, 
An’ fed on Methodist pie. 


15. MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, AND JOHN® 
(From Virginia; country whites; from memory; 1912) 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Saddle the cat, an’ I'll get on; 
Gimme a stick, an’ I'll lay on; 
Open the gate, an’ I'll be gone. 


1 The technical term for “ getting religion.” 
* Evidently a mnemonic for remembering the matte, Cf. Halliwell, No. clxxx, 
and Chambers, p. 149. 
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16. NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
A 
(From Virginia; country whites; from memory; 1912) , 


Nebuchadnezzar, the king of the Jews, 
Bought his grandmother a new pair of shoes. 


B 
(From Massachusetts; Boston; 1912) 


Nebuchadnezzar, the king of the Jews, 
Took off his stockings and spit in his shoes. 


17. HICKORY STEEPLE 
(From Kentucky; whites; 1912) 


Ez I wuz goin’ to Hickory Steeple, 

There I met some cullud people; 

Some wuz black, en’ some wus blackuh, 
En’ some wuz black ez a chaw uv terbacuh. 


18. JESSE COLE! 
(From Kentucky; mountain whites; taken down from singing by E. N. Caldwell; 1912) 


To one and all, both great and small, this story I will unfold; 
It makes me sad to think about the doom of Jesse Cole. 
They lodged him in the Knoxville jail; it is a dreadful charge; 
He says that he is innocent of killing Samuel Large. 


It’s true it’s sad to think of such a death to die; 

Yet men could shun those reckless crowds, if they would only try. 

Cole has a wife and children to leave as many a man has done. 

Those bloody works for which he is to hang some other might have done. 


He says upon the witness-stand they swore his life away. 

Every knee shall bow and tongue confess at the coming judgment-day, 
In the gloomy walls confined to stay until that dreadful hour, 

And then his soul must fly away to meet the Higher Power. 


All on that day his devoted friends will stand around, perhaps his troubled 
wife, 

This enough to make the sinner turn to live a better life. 

Parents teach your children while in the tender years [youth?] 

To try to shun all evils and always tell the truth. 

Teach them there is a God to fear, it’s always best to think,? 

Also beware of gambling-cards, and always shun strong drink. 


God fixed a way for all to live; He suffered on the cross, 
Grace to every soul he gives; He would that none be lost; 


1 A moral ballad rather than a hymn. Its source is not necessarily the preacher. It 
comes, more probably, from the moral consciousness of the folk. The manuscript has the 
note, ‘Composed by W. M. Day. From Tennessee, Old.” 

3 With something of the Elizabethan sense. 
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Be innocent or guilty, on God he must rely: 

The twenty-first of December they have set for Cole to die. 
All on that day they’ll crowd around close by the window tent 
To hear the last words of a man whose life is at an end.! 


19. I'VE A LONG TIME HEARD 


(From Mississippi; country whites; MS. of J. E. Rankin) 
A 


I’ve a long time heard the sun will be bleeding, 
The sun will be bleeding, the sun will be bleeding, 
I’ve a long time heard the sun will be bleeding: 
Sinner, where will you stand in that day? 


I've a long time heard the angels will be singing, etc. 
I’ve a long time heard the devils will be howling, etc. 


I’ve a long time heard sinners would be crying, etc. 


20. DON’T YER HEAR DEM BELLS? 
(From Alabama; negroes; MS. of W. O. Scroggs; 1908) 
Wukking all day in de cotton an’ de corn, 
Wid my feet an’ my han’s so so’, 
Looking fer ole Gab’! to blow his horn, 
So I won’t hab ter wuk no mo’. 


Don’t yer hear dem bells? (Yes, my Lord!) 
Don’t yer hear dem bells? (Yes, my Lord!) 
Dey are ringin’ up de glory ob de morn. 

Hallelujah! 
Don’t yer hear dem bells? (Yes, my Lord!) 
Don’t yer hear dem bells? (Yes, my Lord!) 
Dey are ringin’ up de glory ob de morn. 


21. SO GLAD 
(From North Carolina; negroes; MS. of W. O. Scroggs; 1908) 
So-o glad! So-o glad! 
What are you so glad about? 
Sins forgiven an’ my soul sot free! 
So-o glad! So-o glad! 
1 Pronounced regularly “ent.” 
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22. SATAN’S MAD 
A 
(From North Carolina; negroes; MS. of W. O. Scroggs; 1908) 
Satan’s mad and I am glad;? 
What yer gwine do when yer git dere? 
He missed dat sou! he thought he had; 
What yer gwine do when yer git dere? 


Hoe yer corn, hoe yer corn. Moses! 
Hoe yer corn! 
What yer gwine do when yer git dere? 


B 
(From Alabama; negroes; MS. of W. O. Scroggs; 1908) 
Satan’s mad and I am glad; 
Sunshine, sunshine, sunshine, in my face dis mornin’, 
Sunshine in my face. 
He missed dat soul he thought he had; 
Sunshine, sunshine, etc. 


(From Virginia; ?; from memory; 1909) 


Ole Satan’s got an iron shoe; 
If you don’t min’, he’ll put it on you. 


23. THE LITTLE ANGELS 

(From Alabama; negroes; MS. of W. O. Scroggs; 1908) 
Dere’s one, dere’s two, dere’s three, little angels, 
Dere’s four, dere’s five, dere’s six, little angels, 
Dere’s seven, dere’s eight, dere’s nine, little angels, 

Dere’s ten little angels in de band. , 

Chorus 
I’se gwine Sunday mornin’, (thrice) 
Sunday mornin’ fair. 

Dere’s ‘leben, dere’s twelve, thirteen, little angels, 
Fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, little angels, 


Sebenteen, eighteen, nineteen, little angels, 
Dere’s twenty little angels in de band. 


24. O DEATH! 
(From Eastern North Carolina; negroes; MS. of W. O. Scroggs; 1908) 


Sinner, I come to you by Hebbin’s decree; 
This very night you must go wid me. 


“O-o death! O-o death! 
How kin I go wid you? 
1 Cf. the popular rhyme, which I have heard both in North Carolina and in Massa 
chusetts: — 
“Charlie’s mad en’ I am glad, en’ I know whut’ll please him: 
A bottle uv ink fuh him to drink, en’ a pretty girl to squeeze him.” 
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“‘ Jes’ like a flower in its bloom, 
Why should you cut me down so soon? 


O-o death! O-o death! 
How kin I go wid you?” 


25. DONE WRIT DOWN yo’ NAME 
(From Alabama; negroes; MS. of W. O. Scroggs; 1908) 


Rise, mourner, rise, and don’t be ashame’; 
Fer Jesus Christ, de Lamb of God, 
Done writ down yo’ name. 

“T believe it!’"! (Shouted by the preacher) 
Done writ down yo’ name. 

“Up in Heaven!” 
Done writ down yo’ name. 

de Lamb’s Book!” 
Done writ down yo’ name. 


I hear dem bells a-ringin’; 
It’s time fer me to go; 
De hebbenly breakfast waitin’ 
On de hebbenly sho’. 
“T believe it!” 
Done writ down my name. etc. 


26. MY GOOD LAWD 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of R. J. Slay; 1909) 
Oh, ain’t dat a mighty wonder! 
Oh, ain’t dat a mighty talk! 
To see dat man wid de palsy 
Pick up his bed, an’ walk. 


My good Lawd been here, bless my soul! an’ gone away. 


Oh! when I get’s up in de Heaben, 
I’se gwine stan’ on de sea ob glass, 
An’ make my inquiratéon, 

Hab I got home at last! 


27. OH! WHAR SHALL I BE? 

(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 
Oh! whar shall I be when de great trumpet soun’? 
Oh! whar shall I be when it soun’ so loud? — 
When it soun’ so loud, de dead will all arise, 

Oh! whar shall I be when it soun’? 


Oh! whar shall I be when de dinner-horn blow? 
Oh! whar shall I be when it blow so loud? — 
When it blow so loud, de hungry’ll all feel proud,* 
Oh! whar shall I be when it sound? 


1 We have here the beginning of a kind of religious drama. 
2 “Proud” in the sense of “happy” is common in the South. 
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28. THIS WORK IS "MOST DONE 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Dr. Herrington; 1909) 


We are climbin’ Jacob’s ladder, (thrice) 
For this work is ’most done. 


Preachers, don’t get weary, etc. 

Every round goes higher, etc. 

Brethren, don’t get weary, etc. 

Keep your lamps trimmed and burnin’, etc. 
Sisters, don’t get weary, etc. 

29. MY LORD, HE DIED ON DE CROSS 


(From North Carolina; negroes; MS. of W. O. Scroggs; 1908) 


Yonder come chillun dressed in white;! 
Look lak de chillun ob de Israelite. 


Refrain 
My Lord, he died on de cross. 


Yonder come chillun dressed in red; 
Look lak chillun what Moses led. 


Yonder come chillun dressed in black; 
Look lak de hypercrits turnin’ back. 


30. PHARAOH’S ARMY GOT DROWNDED? 
A 


(From East Tennessee; negroes; from memory; 1905) 


Who’s dat comin’, all dressed in red? 
One uh dem people dat Pharaoh led. 
Pharaoh’s army got drownded, 
O Mary! don’t yuh weep. 
1 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii, p. 437. 
2 “ Pharaoh’s Army” was popular all over the South some fifteen or twenty years ago. 
It certainly must have circulated in printed form. But, even if its origin be in a machine- 
made ballad, it is now in the possession of the folk, and has had added to it some assuredly 
popular stanzas. I have heard a large number of more or less obscene verses sung to this 
music, such as those that follow the lead of— 


“T’ve got a girl in Baltimore; 
Street-car runs right by her door.” 
“I've got a gal in Jellico; 
She don't write to me no more.” 
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O Mary! don’t yuh weep, don’t yuh mone; 
Pharaoh’ll come en’ take yuh home. 
Pharaoh’s army got drownded, 
O Mary! don’t you weep. 
If I could, I really would, 


Stan’ on de rock where Moses stood. 
Pharaoh’s army, etc. 


Some uh dese nights, bout twelve uh clock, 


Dis ole wo’l ’s gwine tuh reel an’ rock. 
Pharaoh’s army, etc. 


B 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of F. R. Rubel; 1909) 
If I could, I surely would, 
Stand on the rock where Moses stood. 
Pharaoh’s army got drowned. 
Chorus 

O Mary! don’t you weep, don’t you moan, (twice) 

Pharaoh’s army, got drowned. 

O Mary! don’t you weep no more. 
Wake up, Mary, and turn on the light; 
See the monkey and the polecat fight. 


Way up yonder, where the light shines bright, 
They don’t [need] any electric lights. 


You ride the billy goat and I ride the mule; 
First one get to Heaven can sit in the cool. 


(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Ben Bell; 1909) 
I went up yonder last Saturday night 
To see the devil and a tiger fight. 
Pharaoh’s army got drownded, 
O Mary! don’t you weep. 


31. YOU SHALL BE FREE 
A 
(From South Carolina; negroes; MS. of South Carolina lady; 1909) 
There was a moanish lady 
Lived in a moanish land, 
And she had a moanish daughter, 
Who could moan at de Lord’s command. 


Chorus 


Moanish lady, an’ you shall be free!* 
Oh! moanish honey, an’ you shall be free! 
Oh! moanish nigger, an’ you shall be free, 
W’en de good Lord calls you home. 
* With this chorus, cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, p. 376. 
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Oh! warn’t Mr. Noah de foolish man 

To build his house on de sinking of de san’; 
Along come de rain, an’ den come de hail, 
And den come de elephant widout any tail. 


Funny animal, an’ you shall be free, etc. 


Oh! my gal Sal, she am de card! 
She wark right out in de white folks yard; 
She cook de goose, and she gib me de stuffing, 
An’ she think I’m a-wukkin’ 
W’en I ain’t a-doin’ nuffin’. 

Lazy nigger, an’ you shall be free, etc. 


Ef you want to go to Heben, an’ you don’ know what to do, 
Jes’ grease yourself wif a mutton stew; 

Along come de Debbil, an’ he take you by de han’, 

But you slip right thru to the Promise’ Lan’. 


Slippery nigger, an’ you shall be free, etc. 


B 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Ben Bell; 1909) 
If you want to go to Heaven, I’ll tell you what to do: 
Just grease all over with a mutton soo. 
Then if the Devil gets after you with his greasy hand, 
Just slide right over into the Promised Land. 


32. UNCLE EPHRAIM GOT DE COON 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of R. J. Slay; 1909) 
As I was coming through my field, 
A black snake bit me on de heel; 
Dey carried me home, and laid me on de bed; 
De ole folks said, ‘‘ Dat nigger is dead.” 


Uncle Eph’m got de coon and gone on, gone on, gone on, 
Uncle Eph’m got de coon and gone on, 
And left me watching up de tree. 


What kind of shoes did de angels wear, 
Slipping and sliding through de air? 

A great big shoe and a gov’mint sox: 

Just drap all de money in de missionary-box. 


Uncle Eph'm, etc. 


33. OLD NOAH 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of F. R. Rubel; 1909) 
Here’s old Norah,! 
Stick him in the bosom; (thrice) 
Here’s old Norah, stick him in the bosom, 
And let old Norah go. 
1 For this spelling, cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii, p. 435. 
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Here’s old Norah’s daughter, 
Stick her in the bosom; (thrice) 

Here’s old Norah’s daughter, stick her in the bosom, 
And let old Norah go. 


Here’s a long giraffe, 
Stick him, etc. 


Here’s a humped-back camel, 
Stick him, etc. 


Here’s a great big elephant, 
Stick him, etc. 


Here’s a little monkey, 
Stick him, etc. 


Here’s a big kangaroo, 

Stick him in the bosom: (thrice) 
The flood is all over, 

Let old Norah go.! 


34. ADAM WAS THE FIRST MAN 

(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of F. R. Rubel; 1909) 
Adam was the first man that ever was invented; 
He lived all alone, and he never grew co[n]tented.? 
Along come Eve, and they had a battle; 
Sot up a tree, and they fotched down an apple; 
They fotched down two, and each took one, 
And ever since then the trouble begun. 


Along come Noah, stumbling in the dark; 
Picked up a hammer, and built himself an ark; 
In come the animals, two by two, — 

The hippo hippo potumus and the kikangaroo. 


35. JONAH 
(From Indiana; country whites; MS. of Mr. Davidson; 1908) 
A whale come along, and he was a snorter; 
He lifted old Jonah right out of the water. 


Old Jonah, like a fool, got as stubborn as a mule; 
But the whale made him quickly disappear. 


Jonah’s knife out he drew, and he cut the whale in two, 
And he floated to the shore on his ear. 


36. THE LORD MADE THE OCEAN 
(From Indiana; country whites; MS. of Mr. Davidson; 1908) 

The Lord he made the ocean, 

And then he made the whale, 

And then he made a raccoon 

With a ring around his tail. 
1 The negroes are very fond of telling in verse stories from the Bible. 
2 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xii, p. 250, where Adam is represented as 

wanting a wife. 
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37. THE ELEPHANT 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of J. E. Rankin; 1909) 
God Almighty made an elephant, 
He made him big and stout; 
But the elephant was not satisfied 
Till God Almighty made him a snout. 


38. GOD MADE DE BEE! 


A 
(From East Tennessee; negroes; from memory; 1905) 


God made de bee, and de bee made honey; 
God made man, an’ de man made money; 
God made Satan, an’ Satan made sin; 

God made a hole, an’ rolled Satan in. 


B 
(From Kentucky; negroes; recitation of Miss Josephine McGill; 1912) 


Satan got mad, an’ said he wouldn’t stay; 
God tol’ Satan that he couldn’t get away. 


39. CAIN AND ABEL 
(From Virginia; negroes; MS. given me by E. N. Caldwell; 1912) 


Some folks say that Cain killed Abel;? 
Yes, my Lord! 

He hit him in the head with the leg of a table; 
Yes, my Lord! 


Starry light and starry crown, 

I'll be ready when the worl’ turns round, 
I'll be ready, I'll be ready, Lord; 

I'll be ready when the world turns round. 


40. OH, MY souL!* 
(From South Carolina; negroes; MS. given me by E. N. Caldwell; 1912) 
Oh, my soul, my soul! I’m going to rest 
In the arms of the angel Ga-bri-el! 
An’ I'll climb on the hill, an’ I'll look to the west, 
An’ I'll cross the river Jordan to the land. 
1 The song of which this is a fragment is known in Virginia and Indiana. 
2 With this account of the first murder, cf. the song (rather of the broadside type) 
which I heard a travelling singer give at a party in East Tennessee some fifteen years ago: — 
“TI am a highly educated man; 
To keep my brains within my head I plan; 
I've been on earth so long, that I sung this little song 
When Abraham and Isaac rushed the can. 
I saw Cain when he killed Abel in the glade, 
And I know the game was poker that they played; 
But there is where’s the rub, did he kill him with a club? 
Oh, no! he only hit him with a spade.” 
I believe this has already found its way to the college song-book. 
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An’ I'll sit me down in my old armchair, 

An’ of burdens yonder I’ll never tire; 

An’ I'll hear old Satan sneeze, but I'll take my ease; 
An’ I'll warm myself by the holy fire. 


An’ I'll shout, an’ I’ll dance, 

An’ I'll rise up early in the morn; 

Oh, my friends, my friends! I’ll be there on time, 
When old Gabriel am a-blowing of his horn. 


41. GOD’S HEAVEN! 
(From Kentucky; negroes; MS. written for Miss Heft; 1912) 
David play on your harp, hallelu’, hallelu’! 


I got a crown, you got a crown, all God’s chillun got a crown; 
When I get to Heaven, I’m goin’ a-put on my crown, and shout all over 
God’s Heaven. 


I got shoes, you, etc. 
When I get to Heaven, I’m goin’ a-put on my shoes, and walk all over 
God’s Heaven. 


Everybody talking bout Heaven — ain’t going there! 
Heaven! we’ll shout all over God’s Heaven. 


42. TALK ABOUT ME 
(From Kentucky; negroes; MS. written for Miss Heft; 1912) 


Talk about me, talk about you, 
Talk about everybody; 

Thank God Almighty, if the Bible’s true, 
Ain’t no talkers in Heaven. 


Lie on me, lie on you, 
Lie on everybody; 

The angels in Heaven done wrote it down, 
There ain’t no liars in Heaven. 


43. YOU'RE GOIN-A-MISS ME 
(From Kentucky; negroes; MS. written for Miss Heft; 1912) 


I went into the wilderness, 

And I didn’t go to stay; 

My soul got happy, 

And I staid all day. 

Church, I know you're goin-a-miss me when I’m gone. 


1 As will be seen, there is neither rhyme nor metre to this. Such is the case with a 
large number of negro songs; they are made up of just a string of emotional language 
sung to some simple melody. Sometimes a rhyme creeps in, and now and then a line is 
smoothed down to metrical form. If the song is good enough to survive, it is improved 
sometimes by successive singers, until it reaches something like poetic form. But this 
and other songs in this manuscript will serve to show how rude are the beginnings. 
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I went by the graveyard, 

To take a little walk; 

Me and King Jesus 

Had a little talk. 

Friend, I know you’re goin-a-miss me when I’m gone. 


Chorus 
You’re goin-a-miss me by my walk, 
You're goin-a-miss me by my talk, 
Yes, I know you’re goin-a-miss me when I’m gone. 
44. GOIN’ HOME 
(From Kentucky; negroes; MS. written for Miss Heft; 1912) 


Get ready, chillun, less go home (thrice) 
On the mornin’ train. 


When the doctor gives me out, 
I’m goin’ home on the mornin’ train. 


Back the hearse to my door, etc. 
I’m sick, and I can’t get well, etc. 


When you see me enter my grave, etc. 


45. WE WILL WAIT ON DE LAWD 
(From Virginia; negroes; from memory; 1912) 


One day ez I wuz walkin’! 

Along dat lonesome road, 

My hahuht wuz filled wid rapture, 
An’ I hyeuhd de voice uv Gawd. 


We will wait on de Lawd, we’ll wait, we'll wait; 
We'll wait on de Lawd. 


46. NO HIDIN’-PLACE 
(From Kentucky; negroes; recitation of Miss A. Howard; 1912) 
Dahuh’s no hidin’-place daown dah-uh! 
Uh went tuh de rock tuh hide muh face, 
De rock said, ‘‘ Back, no hidin’-place!”” 
Dah-uh’s no hidin’-place daown dah-uh! 
2 A song beginning in the same way is reported in the Journal of American Folk-Lm, 
vol. x, p. 116. 
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De sinnuh men gamble, en’ he fell; (thrice) 
He wanted tuh go tuh Heb’n, but he went tuh hell. 


De sinnuh men stood at de gates u’ hell; (thrice) 
De gates flew op’n, en’ in he fell.! 


V. SONGS CONNECTED WITH THE RAILROAD 


I. DRIVIN’ STEEL? 


(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 
a 


» 


Drivin’ steel, drivin’ steel, 

Drivin’ steel, boys, is hard work, I know; 
Drivin’ steel, drivin’ steel, 

Drivin’ steel, boys, is hard work, I know. 

Treat me right, treat me right, 

Treat me right, boys, I’m boun’ to stay all day; 
Treat me wrong, treat me wrong, 

Treat me wrong, boys, I’m boun’ to run away. 


Boss man, boss man, 
See the boss man comin’ down the line; 
Boss man, boss man, 
See the boss man comin’ down the line. 


2. JOHN HENRY® 
A 


(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


If I could drive steel like John Henry, 
I’d go home, Baby, I’d go home. 


This ole hammer killed John Henry, 
Drivin’ steel, Baby, drivin’ steel. 


1 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii, p. 436, for a version of this song. 

? This song is used by the workmen as they drive the drill into the rock. The rhythm 
marks the time of the hammer-strokes. The man who “shakes” must know when to 
turn the drill, and, if there are two striking, they must both necessarily keep good time. 

* Among the workmen on the railroads in the South there has been formed a con- 
siderable body of verse about John Henry, a famous steel-driving man. For one stanza 
reported from North Carolina, see Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxii, p. 249. The 
simple form lends itself easily to communal composition. 
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If I had forty-one?! dollars, 
I'd go home, Baby, I'd go home. 
I’m goin’ home, en’ tell little Annie 
Uv my triuls, Baby, uv my triuls. 


B 
(From Indiana; ?; MS. of Mr. Davidson) 
Did you hear that rain-crow hollering? 
Sign of rain, Baby, sign of rain. 


If I had forty-one dollars, 
I'd go home, Baby, I’d go home. 


c 
(From Mississippi; ?; MS. of R. J. Slay; 1909) 
This old hammer killed John Henry, 
Can’t kill me; can’t kill me! 


This old hammer killed Bill Dooley, 
Can’t kill me; can’t kill me! 


This old hammer weighs forty pounds, sah! 
Can’t kill me; can’t kill me! 


D 
(From Mississippi; ?; MS. of W. P. Cassedy; 1909) 
John Henry got in his buggy, 
And tightened up his reins, 
And passed by those ladies, 
Like a shower of rain. 


John Henry used to sing: “I owe you some money, 

I haven’t got no small change, 
But I'll bet you five dollars 

I will see you again.” 

E 

(From Kentucky; mountain whites; MS. of E. N. Caldwell; 1912) 
When John Henry was a little boy, 
Sitting on his papa’s knee, 
Was a-lookin down at a piece of steel, 
“For a steel-driving man I want to be.” 


When they take John Henry down to the tunnel, 
Well, they set him head for to drive; 

For the rocks so tall, John Henry was so small, 
Threw down his hammer, and he cried. 


Well, they set John Henry on the right-hand corner, 
A steam-driller was on the left; 
“Before I let the steam-driller hammer me down, 
I'll hammer my fool self to death. 
1 A favorite number with the folk; cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxii, p. 24 
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“Tf I die a railroad man,? 

Go bury me under the rail ties, 

With my pick and my shovel at my head and feet, 
And my nine-pound hammer in my hand.” 


John Henry he come walkin’ out; 

He looked all around and above, 

Wrapped up his hammer and paper and silk, 
And sent it to the woman whom he loved. 


John Henry had a lovin’ little wife, 

Sometimes she was dressed in red; 

She went walkin’ down the track, and she never looked back; 
She said, ‘I’m goin’ where my honey fell dead.” 


John Henry had a lovin’ little wife, 

Sometimes she was dressed in blue; 

Went to the graveyard where his dead body lies; 
“John Henry, I’ve always been true to you.” 


When John Henry was a little boy, 
Sittin’ on his grandpa’s knee: 

“That big tunnel on the C and O line 
Is going to be the death of me.’” 


3. WHEN I’M DEAD 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; recitation of F. LeTellier; 1907) 


When I’m dead, dead en’ gone, 

You ken hyer the train I’m on, 

You ken hyer the whistle blow a thousand miles. 

If I die a railroad man, 

Jes’ bury me in the san’, 

Where I ken hyer ole Six Hundred roll in the mornin’.* 


4. CASEY JONES‘ 
A 
(From Mississippi; ?; MS. of M. T. Aldrich; 1909) 


Casey Jones was a brave engineer; 
Casey looked at the fireman, and the fireman said, 


1 This stanza is evidently out of shape; it looks, too, as if it had been brought in from 
some other song. Cf. the song following this. 

* A note on the manuscript says, “About half of the ‘John Henry’ here; very long.” 
Mr. C. B. House tells me there is a song in Clay County, Kentucky, about John Henry, 
a steel-driving man. 

* For a similar sentiment, cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxii, p. 244. 

‘ During the winter of 1908-09, I found the State of Mississippi full of versions of a 
song, very popular then, called ‘‘Casey Jones.” The several versions I was able to get, 
I print here. Mr. Barry says this song was composed by one man, William Saunders; 
but as yet I have been able to learn no date for its composition. Certainly the version 
which I give as ‘‘E" was current in East Tennessee as early as 1905; and the disaster is 
therein located at or near Corbin, Ky. Furthermore, in 1908 the song was already in the 
Possession of the people of Mississippi, and each singer was shaping the verses to suit 
himself. 
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‘‘What do you care? 
If I keep your boilers red and hot, 
We'll make it to Canton by four o’clock.” 


Casey Jones was a brave engineer, 
He died with the throttle in his right hand. 


All the way by the last board he passed, 
Thirty-five minutes late with the S mail.! 

Casey Jones said to his fireman, 

“‘We’ll make it to Canton, or leave the rail; 

We are thirty-five minutes late with the S mail.” 


Just as he got in a mile of the place, 

He spied number Thirty-five right in his face. 
Said to the fireman, ‘‘ You'd better jump! 
For these locomotives are bound to bump.” 


When Casey’s family heard of his death, 
Casey’s daughter fell on her knees, 
‘“‘Mamma! mamma! how can it be, 
Papa got killed on the old I. C.?” 


“Hush your mouth, don’t draw a breath; 
We'll draw a pension from Casey’s death!” 


B 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of J. L. Byrd; 1909) 
Casey Jones left Jackson Yards; 
When he left, he was sober; 
But when he came over Bolivar Hill, 
Six Hundred and Eighteen turned over. 


= 


The fireman said to Casey Jones, 

“What in the world’s the matter?” 

“Six Hundred and Eighteen’s done hopped the track, 
And forty-one cars scattered.” 


“You go down the new cut road,? 
And I'll go down the Central; 
We'll both meet in Bethlehem, 
And both go home together.” 


(From Mississippi; ?; MS. of Ben Bell; 1909) 

Casey Jones was an engineer; 

He told his fireman not to fear. 

“‘T just want you to keep the boiler hot, 

And I’ll run her into Canton at four o’clock.” 
1 The United States mail? 
2 This stanza has a definite folk-flavor. It also reminds one of a stanza in “Loch 

Lomond.” 
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And I'll run her into Canton at four o'clock; (twice) 
I just want you to keep the boiler hot; 
And I'll run her into Canton at four o’clock. 


I got up this morning, and it looked like rain; 
Around the curve come the passenger train; 
On that train was Casey Jones; 

A good engineer, but he’s dead and gone. 


A good engineer, etc. - 


(From Mississippi; ?; MS. of F. R. Rubel; 1909) 
David Jones was a good engineer; 
He told his fireman not to fear; 
All he wanted was steam and coal. 
“Stick your head out the window, see the drivers roll, 
See the drivers roll! 
Stick your head out the window, and see the drivers roll.” 


Early one morning, when it looked like rain, 

Around the curve come the gravel train; 

On that train was David Jones: 

He’s a good old rounder, but he’s dead and gone, 
But he’s dead and gone, 

He’s a good old rounder, but he’s dead and gone. 


E 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; recitation of F. LeTellier; 1905) 
Las’ Monday mornin’ ’twas drizzlin’ rain; 
Aroun’ the curve come a passenger train; 


Engineer Farmer said tell his wife 
That Two Sixty-nine had stole his life. 


Said, “‘ Poke in the coal, en’ get the boiler hot, 
En’ run into Corbin by four o’clock.” 


F 
(From Mississippi; ?; MS. of W. P. Cassedy; 1909) 
Casey Jones was long and tall; 
He pulled the throttle on the cannon-ball; 
Pullf[ed] the whistle, and gave a squall; 
Said, ‘I’m going to ride the scoundrel to Niagra Fall.” 


G 
(From Mississippi; ?; MS. of J. E. Rankin; 1909) 
Old Tom Jones was a good engineer, 
Said to his fireman, ‘‘ Don’t have no fear; 
A little more water, and then some coal, 
Stick your head out the window, and watch the drivers roll.” 
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5. ENGINE NUMBER NINE 
(From Mississippi; ?; MS. of Mr. Upshur; 1909) 
Engine, engine, Number Nine, 
Travellin’ on the Chicago line, 
When she’s polished, don’t she shine! 
Engine, engine, Number Nine! 


6. YOU CAUSE ME TO WEEP 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


Yer cause me ter weep, en’ yer cause me ter mourn, 
En’ yer cause me ter leave my home;! 
En’ I’ll never see my baby any more (fwice). 


I looked at the sun, en’ the sun looked high; 
I looked at the boss, en’ the boss looked shy. 


7. GO DOWN, PICK! 
Tennessee; mountain whites; singing of F. LeTellier, 1912) 


I looked at the shovel, en’ the shovel looked clean; 
I looked at the boss, en’ the boss looked mean; 

I looked at the sun, en’ the sun looked high: 

Go daown, pick; go daown, er die! 


8. ONE FER THE MONEY? 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1905) 


One fer the money, two fer the show, 
Three ter make ready, en’ four ter go! 


9. OLD JAY GOULD 
A 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from recitation of F. LeTellier; 1907) 


Ole Jay Goul’® said, before he died, 
He’d fix a way fer hobos to ride. 


Said, “ Ride on the bumpers, en’ ride on the rods,‘ 
En’ trust your life in the han’s uv God!” 


1 For this refrain, cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxii, p. 245; vol. xxiv, p. 387. 


* Used by workmen in handling a heavy timber. 
3 Jay Gould was supposed to own most of the railroads. Cf. Journal of American 


Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, p. 384, where ‘‘Jay-gooze” seems to be for “Jay Gould.” 
4 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, p. 279. 
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B 
(From Mississippi; ?; MS. of M. T. Aldrich; 1909) 


Jay Gould said, [before he died] i 
“Fix my train so the bums can’t ride.” i 


(From Mississippi; ?; MS. of L. A. Harrison; 1909) 
Old man Vanderbilt said, before he died, 

‘Just one more road I wanted to ride; 


The Central Georgia burns nothing but coal: 
Poke your head out the window, and watch the drivers roll.” 


10. MONAKERS ON A WATER-TANK! 
(From Mississippi; white mechanics; MS. of Mr. Upshur; 1909) 


I was riding on an east-bound freight, 
Goin’ to Chicago. 

Said the head-end shack 

As went came to Fargo, 

“If you’re no rank gay-cat or cronicker, 
Just utilize your pleasure moments, 
Scratching up your monaker. 


I strolled up to the water-tank, 
Marked all up with chalk, 
With names of bo’s from every State 
From ’Frisco to New York. 

There was Boston Slim, New Orleans Jim, 
Shorty Bob, and ’Frisco Red, 
Billie Do, and Sailor Jack, 
Louie Tom, and Buffalo Ned. 


These were some of the monakers 
Upon that water-tank. 


I walked right up to register; 
The express train pulled in; 
The passengers surrounded me 
As though I’d done some sin. 
One says, ‘“‘Old bo’, you'd better hustle, 
Or you'll be left behind.” 
I wrote up my monaker, 
And climbed upon the blind. 
1 Taken from the singing of workmen in the railroad shops in Water Valley, Miss. 
“Monaker” is a hobo word for “signature,” such as the tramp often puts up in public 
Places. 
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II. WITH A CHICKEN ON MY BACK 
A 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from memory; 1909) 


With a chicken on my back, 

I’m goin’ to my shack, 
En’ it’s nobody’s business but mine. 
Lord! Lord! 

J En’ it’s nobody’s business but mine.! 


B 
en (From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of M. F. Rubel; 1909) 


With them bloodhounds on my track, 
And a chicken on my back, 


I’se gwine to make it to my shanty, if I can. 

M3 If I can, can, can, 

4 If I can, can, can, 

' I’se gwine to make it to my shanty, if I can, 
“ With a ham-bone on my back, 


And them bloodhounds on my back [Qy. track?] 
I’se gwine to keep my skillet greasy, if I can. 


Cc 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of A. B. Pitts) 


Chickens on my back, and bloodhounds on my track, 
I’ve got to make it to my shanty, if I can. 


Rabbit on the log, got no rabbit dog, 
Shoot him with my pistol forty-four. 


12. FO’ HUNDUD MILES FUM HOME 
(From South Carolina; negroes; MS. of H. M. Bryan; 1909) 
The rain it rained, the wind it blew, 
The hail it hailed, and the snow it snew; 
And I wuz fo’ hundud miles away fum home. 


The tracks wuz filled with snow, 
When I heard the station blow; 
And I wuz, etc. 
1 Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, p. 357- 
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We just crossed Deadman’s Track 
When No. 14 hit our back; 
And I wuz, etc. 


13. DE DUMMY 
A 
(From Alabama; negroes; MS. of W. O. Scroggs; 1908) 


Away down yonder on Sixteenth Street, 

De niggers dey have sech great big feet! 

Dey go to bed, but tain’t no use; 

Fer dey feet stick out fer de chickens to roos’. 


Two lil’ niggers, one Saturday night, 

Tried to go to Hebben on de tail ob a kite; 

De tail it broke, and de niggers dey fell; 

Dey tried to go to Hebben, but they went to [hell].! 


Dey oughter been arrested, (thrice) 
’Tain’t no lie! 


Got on de dummy, didn’t have no fare; 
Conductor axed me what I doin’ dere; 
Hit me on de head wid a two by fo’; 
Ain’t gwine ride on de dummy no mo’. 


On de dummy, on de dummy, 

Gwine ter ride and shine; 

Gwine ter ride and shine, and pay my fine, 
When I ride on de dummy line. 


Some folks say de dummy don’t run; 

But jes’ lemme tell what de dummy done, done: 
Lef’ Atlanta at half-pas’ seven, 

And got to Savannah at half-pas’ ‘leben. 


B 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of W. P. Bean; 1909) 
Some folks say de dummy don’t run; 
But lemme tell you what de dummy done, done: 
Left Atlanta at half-past one, 
And went round de world by de settin’ of de sun. 


14. I WANT A LITTLE WATER 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Miss Reedy; 1909) 
Working on the railroad, sleeping on the ground, 
Waiting for that lazy boy to pass the jug around. 


I want a little more water, Johnny! 
A little more water, boy! 
A little more water, Johnny! 
Every little once and a while. 
4 The verses in this stanza sound like an importation from ‘‘Shorten’ Bread.” 
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I went down in town, I didn’t go to stay; 
I fell in love with a black-eyed girl, and couldn’t come away 


I want a little water, etc. 


15. CAPTAIN, CAPTAIN 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of J. L. Byrd; 1909) 
Captain, captain! my feet are cold! 
“Doggone your feet! let them wheelers! roll.” 


Hang the harness on the rack; 
Work no more till the captain comes back. 


Going down the river with my good clothes on 
Going down the river where they do pay more. 
Wake up in the morning, I'll be gone; 

On my way to the crawfish pond. 


I killed Bill Johnson, I killed him dead; 
Killed him ’bout dat crawfish head. 


16. I WENT DOWN TO THE DEPOT 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of Mr. Leverett; 1909) 
I went down to the depot, 
And a little bit down the track, 
Waiting for dat cannon-ball* 
To bring my Baby back. 


17. KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE CAPTAIN 
(From Mississippi; negroes; MS. of W. P. Bean; 1909) 


Keep your eye on the captain, (thrice) 
And rat* as much as you please. 


18. HORSE AND BUGGY‘ 
(From Mississippi; negroes; from the singing of a grading crew; 1909) 
a 


N 


@ 


Uh’m gon tell yuh 
"Bout my pardner. 
Haws en’ buggy 
Take a ride! 
1 The wheelbarrows with which the negroes are moving dirt. Cf. Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, p. 381. 
2? A humorous name for the slow trains of the South. 
3 That is, “‘ waste time,”’ “‘idle.’’ 
4 This represents the simplest form of negro work-song. The simple refrain— “take 
a ride’ — echoes the height of the negro’s ambition. The verses have no rhyme except as 
accidental. The negro sings all day, to the monotonous melody, just what comes into 
his mind; any negro in the gang being free to add his own stanza to the song. Fora 
similar song, possibly another version of this, see Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, 
Pp. 384. 
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Las’ July 
He fell sprawlin’. 
Las’ July 
He died. 
Pick en’ shovel. 
Git yuh daown! 
Jamaica ginger, 
Burn yuh out! 


19. ON THE RAILROAD 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from the singing of F. LeTellier; 1910) 


There’s many a man been killed upon the railroad, Y 
Railroad, railroad; ‘ 
There’s many a man been killed upon the railroad, 
En’ cast in his lonely grave. 4 


20. THE STATE OF ARKANSAW! 
(From East Tennessee; mountain whites; from the singing of F. LeTellier; 1910) 


My name is John the Bummer, with a budget on my back, ' 
Trampin’ daown the railroad, trampin’ daown the track; 

Trampin’ daown the railroad, a village there I saw, 

Trampin’ daown the railroad, in the State uv Arkinsaw. 


I went daown to the station; the agent there I saw, 

Selling railroad tickets to ride in Arkinsaw: 

Said, ‘‘ Pitch me daown five dollers, en’ a ticket you shell draw 
To ride upon the railroad in the State uv Arkinsaw.” 


I bought me a pint uv licker my troubles to withdraw, 
While ridin’ on the railroad in the State uv Arkinsaw; 

I follerd my conducter to a most inquainted place, 
Where hard luck en’ starvation wuz pictured in the face. 


I got off at the station; a porter there I saw, 

Who took me to a hotel, the best in Arkinsaw! 

They fed me on corn dodgers, en’ beef I could not chaw, 

En’ charged me half a doller in the State uv Arkinsaw! 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, 

LoulIsvIL_E, Ky. 

1 This song is rather the work of the minstrel than of the folk. Cf. J. A. Lomax, 
“Cowboy Songs,” for an extended version. The State of Arkansas is the butt for many 
satirical songs. 

(To be continued) 
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VARIOUS BALLADS 
EDITED BY G. L. KITTREDGE 


I. THE CAMBRIC SHIRT 


Tus version of Child, No. 2, was contributed by Miss Adina De 
Zavala, San Antonio, Tex. It came from Ireland (Dublin or there- 
about). Cf. this Journal, vol. xix, p. 130; vol. xxiii, p. 430; Child, I, 
19; V, 284. 


1. As I roved out through a green bank’s side, 
— Every rose grows merry in time, — 
I met a fair maid and she wore a green gown, 
And she said she would be a true lover of mine. 


I told her to make me a cambric shirt 

— Every rose grows merry in time — 
Without either seam or needlework, 

Before she could be a true lover of mine. 


3. I told her to wash it in a spring well 
— Every rose grows merry in time — 
Where it never sprung nor a drop never run, 
Before she could be a true lover of mine. 


4. I told her to dry it on a green thorn 
— Every rose grows merry in time — 
Where it never blossomed since Adam was born, 
And then she could be a true lover of mine. 


5. ‘Now, my young man, as you've said so, 
— Every rose grows merry in time, — 
I hope you will answer me as many more, 
Before you can be a true lover of mine.” 


6. I told him to get me an acre of land 
— Every rose grows merry in time — 
Between the salt water and the sea sand, 
Before you can be a true lover of mine. 


7. I told him to plough it with a ram's horn, 
— Every rose grows merry in time, — j 
And sow it all over with pepper and corn (or one pepper corn), 
Before you can be a true lover of mine. 


8. I told him to thresh it in an egg shell, 
— Every rose grows merry in time, — 
And sell it in a town where nobody dwells, 
Before you can be a true lover of mine. 
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g. “Then, when you've done and finished your work, 
— Every rose grows merry in time, — 
Return to me and I'll give you the shirt, 
And then you will be a true lover of mine.” 


2. THE MAID FREED FROM THE GALLOWS 


The following fragment of Child, No. 95, was given to Professor 
W. A. Neilson by an Irish servant-maid in 1909. 


1. O, stop your hand, grand jury! 
I think I see my sweetheart in full speed a-coming. 


2. ‘‘Welcome here, dear sweetheart, welcome here to me! 
Did you bring me e’er a money or e’er a fee?” 


3. “I brought you ne’er a money nor ne’er a fee, 
But I have got your pardon from the king, and come along with me!” 


3. THE MERMAID 


The following fragmentary version of ‘‘The Mermaid” (Child, 
No. 289) I took down on January 4, 1878, from the recitation of Mrs. 
Sarah G. Lewis, who was born in Boston, Mass., in 1799, but lived 
most of her days in Sandwich and Barnstable. Mrs. Lewis thought 
she learned the song about 1808. The version is interesting because 
of its relation to Child’s A in the first stanza. For a text from 
Missouri, contributed by Professor Belden, see this Journal, vol. xxv, 
pp. 176-177; for the tune (from Vermont) see Barry, this Journal, 
vol. xxii, p. 78. For broadside texts, see, for example, ‘‘ Roxburghe 
Ballads” (ed. Ebsworth, viii, 446), Harvard College Library, 25242.4 
(I, 207), 25242.17 (III, 36, 102, IV, 16, 147). The ballad is con- 
tained in “‘The Forget Me Not Songster” (New York, Nafis & 
Cornish), p. 79. 


1. One night as I lay on my bed, 
A-taking of my ease, 
Thinking what a lodge the poor sailors have 
While they are on the seas. 


2. Sailors they go through hot and cold, 
Through many a bitter blast, 
And oftentimes they are obliged 
To cut away the mast. 


3. [Forgotten by the reciter.] 


4. Up speaks up our captain so bold, 
And a clever old man was he: 
“I've got a wife in fair England, 
And a widow I’m afraid she will be.” 
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5. Up speaks up our mate so bold, 
And a clever man was he: 
“T’ve got a wife in fair Ireland town, 
And a widow I’m afraid she will be.” 


6. Up speaks up our bos’n so bold, 
And a clever fellow was he: 
“‘T’ve got a wife in fair Scotland, 
And a widow I’m afraid she will be.” 


7. Up speaks up our little cabin-boy, 
And a smart little fellow was he: 
“T’m as sorry for my father and my mother too 
As you are for your wives all three.” 


This goodly ship she did split, 
And down to the bottom she did go. 


4. 

Taken down by me in January, 1878, from the recitation of Mrs. 
Sarah G. Lewis, whose recollection was that she learned it from her 
grandmother. Another copy, obtained (about 1888) from Mrs. John 


H. Paine of Barnstable, varies only in an occasional word, but lacks 
the fifth stanza. 


1. Once I did court a fair beauty bright, 
And on her I fixed my whole heart’s delight; 
She granted me her love, which was for my love again, 
Which I never had a reason at all to complain. 


2. And when that her father he came for to know 
I courted his daughter, his daughter also, 
Then he urged on me that I should be pressed to sea, 
To keep me from my true love’s sweet company. 


3. Then unto the seas I was forcéd for to go, 
A-leaving of my true love in sorrow, grief, and woe; 
And when that I came there to the man-of-war so bright, 
I never could forget my own heart’s delight. 


4. And when I had servéd full seven long years, 
Then home to my true love I straightway did repair; 
And when that I came there, her father he replied, 
“‘She’s broke her heart for love, and for you she has died.” 


5. “‘O, don’t tell me no more than I’m able for to bear! 
If she is in her silent grave, I wish that I was there. 
Then I should have ease from sorrow, grief, and woe. 
I know not where to wander nor where for to go.” 


| 
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6. Then unto New Bedlam this young man was conveyed, 
And all for his true love’s sake his senses were bereaved, 
With the rattling of his chains, with his fingers as he lay, 
Still calling for sweet Polly until the day he died.! 


5. THE SAILOR’S TRAGEDY 


The following ballad was kindly sent to the Journal by William 
Nelson, Esq., of Paterson, N. J., December 9, 1912. Mr. Nelson 
writes: “‘I have had lying by me for several years two old manuscript 
ballads. From the style of handwriting, condition of the paper, and 
the age of the old lady from whom I got these manuscripts (she 
died two months ago, in her eighty-eighth year), I should think these 
manuscripts were seventy to eighty years old.” 

The piece here printed is a version (probably written down from 
memory) of ‘‘The Sailor’s Tragedy.”” The Harvard College Library 
has two copies of the ballad in a garland (The Sailor's Tragedy. . . . 
Stirling. Printed by W. Macnie, 1825),? and another copy in another 
edition (same date and printer). A few variants from Macnie’s 
text (M.) are given in footnotes. 9 

A longer version, in a different style, is ‘‘Handsome Harry,” of 
which the Harvard College Library has three American broadside 
copies, — 25242.5 (121), Nos. 4 and 5; 25242.5 (122), No. 4. All 
date, apparently, from early in the nineteenth century. The second 
was ‘Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Jr. Milk-street, Corner Theatre- 
Alley, Boston.” The title is, ‘‘Handsome Harry, Or, the Deceitful 
Young Man.” The piece begins,— 


Come, all you loyal hearted lovers, 
Come and listen unto me; 

And to you I will discover 
A most doleful perjury. 


“Handsome Harry,” almost word for word as in these broadsides, 
may be found in “‘The Forget Me Not Songster” (New York, Nafis & 
Cornish), pp. 133-136. 

For ships stopped at sea because there is a murderer on board and 
for ghosts, see this Journal, vol. xx, pp. 261-264, and the ballads 
there cited. Add ‘“‘The New York Trader,” in which the captain, 
as the result of a voice that comes to him, confesses four murders to 


1 The last stanza, as recited by Mrs. Paine, runs as follows: — 
Then home to New Bedlam this young man was conveyed; 
All for his true love’s sake his senses were bereaved — 
The rattling of his chains on his straw bed as he lay, 
Calling for sweet Polly until his dying day. 
* Harvard College Library, No. 11 in 25276.19 (II), No. 21 in 25276.23. 
* Harvard College Library, No. 21 in 25263.23. 
VOL XXVI.—NO. 100.—1I2 
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the boatswain. There is a storm; the sailors throw the captain - 
overboard, and a calm ensues. This begins, — 


To a New York Trader, I did belong, 
She was well built, both stout and strong, 
Well rigg’d, well mann’d, well fit for sea, 
Bound to New York in America. 


“The New York Trader” may be found in John Ashton’s “ Modern 
Street Ballads,” 1888, pp. 268-270. It is included in “The Forget 
Me Not Songster,”” pp. 100-101. The Harvard College Library has 
four broadside copies, —25242.17, I, 118 (‘‘Spencer, Broadstones, 
Bradford”: incomplete, seven stanzas) ; II, 31 (‘‘George Walker, Jun., 
Printer, Sadler-Street, Durham”); VII, 87 (J. Catnach); XIII, 140 
(H. Such). 

Compare also ‘‘The Downfal of William Grismond: Or, A Lament- 
able Murder by him committed at Lainterdine, in the County of 
Hereford, the 12th. of March, 1650.” This is in the Roxburghe 
collection, III, '606 (Roxburghe Ballads, ed. Ebsworth, viii, 69-71), 
in the Euing collection (No. 61, University of Glasgow), and among 
the Crawford ballads (No. 914; Crawford Catalogue, p. 326). There 
is a manuscript copy (from a broadside “in Ballard’s Collection”) 
among Bishop Percy’s papers in the Harvard College Library. See 
also an extract in John Masefield, “A Sailor’s Garland,’ 1906, pp. 
203-205. A shorter text (“William Guiseman”’), improved from the 
broadside by tradition,’ is in Kinloch’s MSS. (Harvard College 
Library), V, 43-46 (in the hand of James Beattie, son of James 
Beattie, Professor of Natural History in Marishall College, Aberdeen). 
From this Kinloch printed (with a few slight changes) in his ‘“ Ancient 
Scottish Ballads,” 1827, pp. 156-159. Christie’s text is altered from 
Kinloch’s, as he says himself (“‘ Traditional Ballad Airs,”’ II, 172-173). 

The other manuscript piece mentioned by Mr. Nelson is a copy 
(in 56 stanzas) of “‘Jemmy & Nancy or the Yarmouth Tragedy.” It 
begins, — 

Lovers I pray Lend an ear to my story 

And take an Example by this constant pair 
How love a young damsel did blast in her glory, 
Twas beautifull Nancy of Yarmouth we hear. 


The copy is much better spelled and much more correct than that of 
“The Sailor’s Tragedy,’’ and seems to have been made from print.’ 


1 See Child, II, 16. 

2 For ‘The Yarmouth Tragedy”’ see The Forget Me Not Songster, pp. 86-92; Glyde, The 
Norfolk Garland, pp. 266-273. Cf. Journal of the Folk-Song Society, II, 113-114; III, 103 
272; Christie, Traditional Ballad Airs, II, 282. The Harvard College Library has several 
copies in garlands and broadsides, — 25242.2, fols. 8, 25; 25242.3, fol. 87 v°; 25242.4,1, 94 
25242.5.7, DP. 13; 25242.10.5, fol. 276; 25242.17, VI, 91, X, 147; 25252.0, No. 51; 2527.20} 
No. 4; 25271.21, No. 4; 25276.4, No. 7; 25276.5, No. 17; 25276.7, No. 8. 
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a [THE SAILOR’S TRAGEDY]! 


1. I am a Salor all by my right? 
and on the seas took great delight 
A? female sex I did begile 
at length two were by me with child 


2. I promise to be true to both 
n and bound myself under an oath 
to marry them if I had life 
but one of them I made my wife. 


3. The other being left along‘ 

és She crys you fals deluded® man 

0 by me you have done a wicked thing 
which publick shame will on me bring 


f 4. In to her present® shade she went 

e her present shame for to prevent 

, soon as she finish up her strife 
she cut her tender thred of life 


e 
) 5. She hung herself all on A Tree 
; two men a hunting did her see 
| her flesh by beast was bitterly’ tore 
o which greavd these young men’s heart full sore 
? 6. Straight they went and cut her down 
s and in her bosom the note was found 
. this note was written in Letters larg 
t Berry me not I do the charge 
n 
5 7. But here on earth let me lie 
y for every man that passes by 
t that they by me a warning take 

can see what follows ear to late 

8. If8 he is fals I do protest 

he on earth shall have no rest 

and it was said she plagud him so 
P that he to sea was fore’d to go 
) 

g. As he was on the main mast high 

A little boat he chanst to spy 
he and in it was a gost so grim 
3, which made him trimble in every limb 
al 1 No title in manuscript. 2 M: and home I write. 
4, 3M: The. 4 M: alone. 5 M: deluding. 
0% * M: the silent shade. 7 M: basely. 8 M: As. 
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Then down to the captain this young man goes 


unto the captain his mind is closd! 
here is a spirrit coming hence 
so captain stand at my defence 


Then out on Deck the captain goes 
he sonest spide the fatal gost 
Captain say she you must incan? 
with speed help me to such a man 


In nethealen® this young man died 
In nethealen his body lies 
Captain said she do not say so 
for heris in your ship below 


And if you stand at his defence 

A mighty Storm I will send hence 

What will cause you and your men to weep 
And Leave you sleeping in the deep. 


And to the cabben the captain goes 
And brought this young man to his foes 
On him she fixed her eye so grim 

which made him trimble in every limb 


15.‘ And to preserve both ship and man 


16. 


And in the Boat she forced him’ 
The boat she sunk in a flash of fire 
Which made the salors all admire 


Now you that knows that on love belong 
Now you hear my mournfull song 

The truth to them that ear you mind® 
Do not delude poor woman kind. 


6. JOHN HARDY 


Professor John H. Cox, of West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
sends the following ballad, as collected by one of his pupils, Mr. E. C. 
Smith. It was written down from memory by Walter Mick, of Ireland, 
West Virginia, in March, 1913. He learned it from hearing it sung in 


1 M: for to disclose. 2? M: and can. 
3 M: St. Helena. 
4 M has the following stanza between 14 and 15 of the MS.: — 


It was well known I was a maid, 

When first by you I was betray’d, 

I am a spirit come for you, 

You beguil’d me once but I have you now. 


5 M: Into the boat they forced him. 
6 M: Be true to one whatever you mind. 
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that community. Mr. Smith says that the ballad is very well known 
in Central West Virginia, and that several versions exist. Stanzas 
6-8 belong to ‘‘The Lass of Roch Royal” (Child, No. 76). A North 
Carolina version of “‘ John Hardy” (in four stanzas) was contributed 
to this Journal (vol. xxii, p. 247) by Miss Louise Rand Bascom. 


1. John Hardy was a little farmer boy, 
Sitting on his father’s knee. 
Says he, “I fear the C. & O. Road 
Will be the ruination of me, 
Poor boy, 
Will be the ruination of me.” 


2. John Hardy got to be a desperate man, 
Carried a pistol and a razor every day, 
Shot a nigger through the heel in a Chinese camp, 
And you ought of seen that nigger get away, 
Poor boy, 
And you ought of seen that nigger get away. 


3. John Hardy’s mother ran up to him, 
Saying, ‘‘Son, what have you done?” 
“‘T murdered a man in a Chinese camp, 
And now I am sentenced to be hung, 
Poor boy, 
And now I am sentenced to be hung.” 


4. John Hardy’s father went to the judge, 
Saying, ‘‘What do you think will be done?” 
The judge he answer with a quick reply, 
“T’m afraid John Hardy will be hung, 
Poor boy, 
I’m afraid John Hardy will be hung.” 


5. John Hardy was standing in a dice-room door, — 
He did not have a nickel to his name, — 
Along came a yaller girl, threw a dollar on the board, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Deal John Hardy in the game, 
Poor boy,” 
Saying, ‘‘ Deal John Hardy in the game.” 


6. “‘O who will shoe your pretty little feet, 
And who will glove your hands, 
And who will kiss your sweet rosy lips, 
When I’m in a foreign land, 
Poor boy, 
When I’m in a foreign land?” 


7. ‘My father will shoe my pretty little feet, 
My mother will glove my hands, 
John Hardy will kiss my sweet rosy lips 
When he comes from a foreign land, 
Poor boy, 
When he comes from a foreign land.” 
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8. John Hardy married a loving wife, 
And children he had three; 
He called to him his oldest son, 
Saying, ‘‘Son, make a man like me, 
Poor boy,” 
Saying, ‘‘Son, make a man like me.” 


9. John Hardy married a loving wife, 
And children he had three; 
He cared no more for his wife and child 
Than the rocks in the bottom of the sea, 
Poor boy, 
Than the rocks in the bottom of the sea. 
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THE SONS OF NORTH BRITAIN 
BY PHILLIPS BARRY, A.M. 


Tuts ballad — known only from Nova Scotia tradition, yet cer- 
tainly of British origin — shows a survival of an ancient and wide- 


spread theme.’ 


THE SONS OF NORTH BRITAIN? 


1. The sons of North Britain... 


2. When they got there, the country to view, 
Surrounded by rambles on every side, — 
Going on a little further, they came to a grove, 
Where the leaves they did tremble, all seeming to move. 


3. When into those bushes lie those bloodthirsty hounds, 
They pointed their pieces where the two brothers stood, 
And putting in a bullet, right into their breasts, 

They rushed on their prey like some savaging beasts, 


4. To ramage their pockets, and take off their clothes, 
If not finding them dead, give them a few blows, — 
One expiring, and raising his head, 


. . . . . . . . 


5. ‘Cruel monisters, cruel monisters, what have you done this for? 
We're in search of our parents, and that with great care: 
Perhaps you may know them, — their name is Munroe, — 
They left us in Scotland seven long years ago. 


1 The Father-and-Son Combat. 

*“Sons of North Britain,’ A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. Sung by A. C. 
(Boston, Mass.), native of Antigonish, N.S., where A. C. heard and learned the ballad as 
a child. 
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6. . . . . 


For the price of our passage they could not pay.” 


7. “If you are my son,” the old man he cried, 
“Tell me, who is that monister that lies by your side?”’ 
“Tt is my younger brother; the loss would be less, 
If I had but fallen alone. 


8. ‘Don’t tell my aged mother, if she be alive, 
That we two were murdered, unless she would grieve.” 
In saying these words, down dropped his head — 
The old man examined, and found they were dead. 


9. ‘“Osons, O dear sons. . 
We took you for others, a woful mistake, 
Which will make us go wretched, dear sons, for your sake.’"! 


The story as here crudely told recalls the Conlaoch episode of the 
Cuchulain saga, as it appears in Irish manuscripts and is still current 
in Scottish-Gaelic folk-tales and hero-ballads.? 

In this legend, Conlaoch is son of Cuchulain and the warrior- 
woman Aoife, who, after seven years, sets out to find his father, 
mindful of his mother’s commands, — never to give way to any one, 
never to refuse a challenge, never to tell his name. Father and son, 
meeting as strangers, fought a duel. Cuchulain, finding himself being 
worsted, threw the magic spear, Gae Bolg, and slew his only son. Too 
late he recognized him, — according to one account, while spoiling the 
corpse ;‘ according to another, by Conlaoch’s action in making himself 
known. Cuchulain long lamented for his son: — 

“T am the father that killed his son, —the fine green branch; 
there is no hand or shelter to help me.” * 


HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


1A different version of this ballad was printed by W. R. Mackenzie, Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv, p. 184. 

2 Lady Gregory, Cuchulain of Muirthemne, pp. 313-319; J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands, vol. iii, pp. 198-199; Hector MacLean, ‘“‘Conlach,” Ulionian Hero- 
Ballads, p. 138; J. F. Campbell, Leabhar na Feinne, ‘‘ The Death of Conlaoch,” pp. 99 ff. 

Aoife said to Cuchuiain, of the son she was to bear him, ‘‘On this day seven years I 
will send him to Erin"’ (E. Hull, The Cuchulain Saga, p. 79). 

4 D’Arbois de Joubainville, Cours de la Litterature Celtique, v, 54. 

5 Lady Gregory, lL. ¢., p. 319. 
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FOUR COWBOY SONGS 
BY G. F. WILL 


I. PUNCHING cows! 
(From Mr. William Sunderland of Bismarck, N. Dak.) 


OnE day I thought I’d have some fun 
And see how punching cows was done. 
So when the round-up did begin, 
I tackled a cattle king. 
Says he, ‘“‘ My foreman is in town; 
He’s in that saloon, and maybe he'll take you down.” 


Says I, ‘‘ That’s just the thing!” 
We started for the ranch next day; 
Brown talked to me most all the way. 
He said punching cows was nothing but fun, 
There was nothing to do but ride. 
But, Jiminy Christmas, how he lied! He surely had his gall. 


They put me in charge of the cuvvy yard, 
A hundred and forty head to guard; 

And to watch them was nothing but play, unless one should break, 
And after him my horse would take; 

Unless, perhaps, my horse should fall, 

And I’d shoot on like a cannon-ball, till the earth came in my way. 


They saddled me up an old gray hack 
With big set parts all over his back; 

They patched him up with gunny sacks, and used my bedding all. 
When I got on to this old gray hack, 

He went in the air to turn around; 

When he came down, I struck the ground; I had a terrible fall. 


They picked me up, they carried me in, 
They rubbed me down with a rolling-pin; 
And then says Brown, “If you don’t die 
We'll give you another broncho to try.” 
“But won’t you let me walk?” says I. 
“Yes, into town,” says Brown. 


Come, young men, take my advice, 

Get a heavy insurance on your life, 
Kiss your pretty little wife 

And shoot yourself with a butcher-knife; 
For that’s the easiest way to die. 


1 Another version is printed in Lomax, Cowboy Songs, pp. 136-138. — Eps. 
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2. THE TEXAS RANGER! 
(From Mr. William Sunderland.) 


Come, all you Texas rangers, 
Wherever you may be, 

My name is nothing extra 
To you I will not tell. 

I am a jolly ranger, 

Although I wish you well. 


Our captain he informed us, 
Perhaps he thought it right, 
“Before you reach your station, 
My boys, we have to fight.” 


I saw the Indians coming, 
I heard them give the yell; 
My heart it sank within me, 
My courage almost fell. 


I saw the smoke ascending, 
It seemed to reach the sky; 

My feelings at that moment were, 
“Now’s my time to die.” 


We fought for nine long hours, 
Until the strife was o'er; 

The sight of the dead and wounded 
I never saw before. 


There was six as good rangers 
As ever travelled west 

Lay buried with comrades, 
Peace be their rest! 


Perhaps you have a kind old mother, 
Likewise a sister to like you, 
Likewise a good old sweetheart 
To weep and mourn for you; 


If this is your situation, 
Although you like to roam, 

I'll advise you by experience 
You had better stay at home. 


My old mother in tears 
To me did say, 

“To you they are all strangers, 
With me you had better stay.” 


But I thought she was old and childish, 
The best she did not know; 

My mind was bent on ranging, 
And with them I was bound to go. 


1 Another version is in Lomax, I. c., pp. 44-46. — Eps. 
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The following song was obtained from Mr. E. R. Steinbrueck of 
Mandan, N. Dak. In regard to it he says, — 

“When that song was sounded nights in the lumber shanty, there 
was a break-up of teamsters in the morning. At no other occasion 
did the thought of that song, among the many others, enter the mind 
of anybody. I heard it sung on various occasions during my four 
winters’ shantying in that region, between the Bonne Chere and the 
Madawaska in Ontario. And that was during the years 1871-76. 


3. SHANTY TEAMSTERS’ MARSEILLAISE 


Come, all ye gay teamsters, attention I pray, 
I’ll sing you a ditty composed by the way, 

Of a few jovial fellows who thought the hours long, 
Would pass off the time with a short comic song. 


Chorus 


Come, cheer up, brave boys, it is upward we go 
Through this wretched country, the Opeongo. 


As it happened one morning of a fine summer-day, 
I met Robert Conroy, who to me did say, 

“Will you go to my shanty and draw my white pine, 
I'll give you good wages and the best of good time.” 


“For to go to your shanty we do feel inclined, 
To earn our good wages and be up in good time; 

To our wives and our sweethearts we'll bid all adieu, 
And go up to York Branch and draw timber for you.” 


There assembled together a fine jovial crew 

With horses well harnessed, both hardy and true; 
All things being ready, we started away 

From fair Elmer town about noon of the day. 


The road led o’er mountains, through valleys and plains, 
In a country where hardship and poverty reign, 
Where the poor suff’ring settler, hard fate to bewail, 
Is bound down with mortgage, debts due, and claims. 


At a place called York Branch, where Conroy holds his rules, 
There assembled together his hack-knaves and fools, 

And old Jimmy Edwards, that cut-throat and spy, 
Would try to deceive you by advices and lies. 


Not long at the farm we’re allowed to stay, 
But escorted by Jimmy we’re hurried away, 

Where Frenchmen and Indian, their living to gain, 
Were abused by a brute, Jerry Welch was his name. 


We read of the devil, from heaven he fell, 

For rebellion and treason was cast down to hell; 
But his son Jerry Welch remains here below 

To work deeds of darkness, cause sorrow and woe. 
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With the eyes of a demon, the tongue of a knave, 

These two villanous traitors should be yoked in a sleigh; 
And Jerry’s old squaw, for a teamster and guide, 

To tip up the brutes of the Branch for to drive. 


At length we commenced the white pine to draw; 

It was Jerry’s intention to put us square through, 
To break down our horses, and show no fair play; 

And he ordered brave Jimmy to drive night and day. 


But the teamsters consulted, and made up a plan; 
Since fair work won’t do, to go home every man. 

So we left Conroy’s shanty, and Jerry the knave; 
For true loyal teamsters ain’t born to be slaves. 


So we are at home and surrounded by friends, 
We are thankful for favors that Providence sends; 
We'll sing our adventures, and our shantying is o’er, 
And we'll never go up the York Branch any more. 


Chorus 
Come, cheer up, brave boys, we plough and we sow, 
And adieu evermore to the Opeongo. 


4. THE TEXAS COWBOY 
(From Arthur Bivins.) 


I am a roving cowboy just off the Texas plain, 

My trade is cinching saddles, and pulling bridle-reins; 
I can throw a lasso, I can throw it with my ease, 

I can rope a broncho, and ride him where I please. 


My bosses they all like me, they say I can’t be beat, 

For I gave them all the bold stand-off, — you know I’ve got the cheek. 
It’s true I work for wages, I take my pay in gold, 

But I’m bound to follow the long-horn cows until I get too old. 


I once did love a little girl, I loved her with my heart, 
I would have worked and supported her, and taken her for my part; 
But when I made a little stake, and married thought we’d be, 
The prettiest girl in this wide world went square back on me. 


It almost broke my heart when she was taken away, 
She fell in love with another gent, and cursed be the day! 
But I will cheer up my courage now, and love another one, 
But I'll punch the cows on the Lone Star trail until my race is run. 


Adieu, kind friends, I’ll leave you now, 
You see I am bound to roam, leave my dear old sweetheart, 
Two sisters and a home. 
But when I am on the Lone Star trail, I’ll ofttimes think of thee, 
I will ofttimes think of the pretty girl that went square back on me. 


Bismarck, N. DAK. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS 


Texas BRANCH 


Tue Third Annual Meeting of the Folk-Lore Society of Texas was held 
April 4-5, 1913. The following officers for 1912-13 were elected: President, 
Robert A. Law (Austin); Vice- Presidents, W. H. Thomas (College Station), 
Mrs. George Langston (Cisco), Mrs. Jane Morton Ware (Waco); Secretary, 
John A. Lomax (Austin); Treasurer, Mrs. E. P. Stockwell (Angleton); 
Councillors, L. W. Payne, Jr. (Austin), Mrs. Joseph Dibrell (Seguin), Mrs. 
A. H. Belo, Jr. (Dallas). 

The Annual Address — ‘‘The Study of Folk-Lore: its Meaning and its 
Value’? — was given by Professor George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard 
University. Papers were read as follows: President’s Address, ‘‘The Dying 
Lament,” by Professor R. A. Law of the University of Texas, Austin; 
“Traditions of the Waco Indians,’’ by Miss Dorothy Scarborough of Baylor 
University, Waco; “Some East Texas Play-Party Songs,’’ by Mr. Bonner 
Frizzell of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station; 
“ Amongst the Creek Indians a Decade since,” by Professor D. F. Eagleton 
of Austin College, Sherman; ‘‘ Negro Folk-Tales from the Brazos Bottoms,” 
by Superintendent A. W. Eddins of The State Reformatory, Gatesville; 
“Some Gaelic Folk-Tales,’’ by Miss Alberta M. Roach of St. Mary’s College, 
Dallas; ‘‘The Decline and Decadence of Folk-Metaphor,’”’ by Mr. W. H. 
Thomas of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station; 
“Negro Plantation Songs,” by Professor J. A. Lomax of The University of 
Texas, Austin. The session closed with business meeting and election of 
officers. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA FOLK-LORE. Camp-Meeting Hymn. — The fol- 
lowing is a prevalent camp-meeting hymn, and was sung to me by a laundress, 
in such an extremely high-pitched voice that it very closely resembles a 
screech. 


I UZ DERE WIN HE WALKED IN GALILEE 


v 


=— 
dere win he walk’d in Gal-i - lee. Oh, some-times my trub-bles 


make me trim-ble, trim-ble, I uz dere win he walk’din Gal-i - lee. 


2. I uz dere win dey nailed ’im to der cross, to der cross. I uz dere win dey nailed 
‘im to der cross, Oh-o! how hit makes me sadder, sadder, win I think how dey 
nailed ’im to der cross. 

3. I uz dere win dey took ’im down, took ’im, I uz dere win dey took him down, 
Oh-o! how hit makes miah spiriat trimble, trimble, win r’calls how dey took 
"im down. 


Miscellaneous Items of Folk-Lore. — Ef a rabbit runs scrossed de road in 
front ub yo’, hits a sho’ sign ob bad luck; en ef yo’ wants ter hab good luck, 
tu’n’round and walk backwards twell yo’ dun past de place whey de rabbit 
dun crossed de road et. 

Ef a squir’l rund a’ross de road in front ub yo’, yo’s suah ter ’abe good luck. 

Ef er bird gits one ub yer yhars en yoses hit to make hits nest wid, yer’s 
bound to hav’ er yead-ache. Another young negro adds, ‘‘En hits bound 
ter gib yer er wand’r’ing mind;’’ while another said, ‘‘ Hits guanter gib yo’ 
a headac’e sho’, while dat bird’s a sittin’ on hits nest.” 

A new cook upon one occasion was directed to make the sponge for the 
bread, and to be careful to take all of the eyes out of the potatoes, to which 
he replied, ‘‘ De eyes cut ub de 'taters, Miss, wi, yo’ tekes all de good erway 
from dem, hit takes all de rizen out o’ dem.” 

Ef ye’ plants enythink on de dull ub de moon dat grows under de groun’, 
hits boun’ ter flur’ish; en be rui’d ef yo’ plants hit on de light of de moon. 

Al’ays plant enythink that grows on de top ob de groun’, like tomats, en 
de like, on de light ob de moon, kaze it’s a guineter be spilt ef yo’ don’t. 


Moderato 
—. 1,I uz dere win hewalk’din Gal-i - lee, Gal-i-lee; I uz 
| 
= 
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Ef de misses ub de house ’nocks a dish-cloth down, she’s a guineter hab 
company. 

Ef you lef’ eye itches, yus gwinter be crossed fer dat day’s gone. 

Ef yo’ rite eye itches, sumfins bound fer to pleas’ yo’. 

Ef yo’s har lies out en bleaches in de sun en de moon, yo’s suah ter ’ab 
better health. 

Remedies for Chills.—Ef yo’ has chills, youse teke notice how many chills 
youse has, cut a notch in a piece of wood fer each chill, en throw it in a 
runnin’ stream whar yar never spects ter pass no mo’, an blow youse bref 
on hit, es youse t’row hit in, an den go rite stra’t on, home, en don look back, 
en you'll neber hab no mo’ chills. Dats w’at de ole fo’ks sez, en deys knows 
wat’s wat. But dis yeah un, I does know is so, kaze I’s dun tried hit mise’f. 
Dat is, ef youse goes to a oak-tree on de sunny side, en boe a hole in hit 
toward de north side dez bout to de h’art, en blow yo’ bref in hit, en stop 
hit up tight, den de tree’ll die, end yu’s won’t hab no mo’ chills. Dat’s 
sarta — in en sho, dat is, fo’ I’s dun been dun hit mise’f.”’ 

Mary WALKER FINLEY SPEERS. 
EARLEIGH HEIGHTS ON SEVERN, 
MARYLAND. 


An INGALIK CEREMONIAL IN ALASKA. — The following account of one of the 
nature dances of the Ingalik of Alaska is given by Miss Margaret C. Graves, 
in Tit-bits (vol. xv, No. 2), published at St. Timothy’s School, Catonsville, Md. 
Miss Graves says, in a letter written from Anvik, Alaska, — 

“Last night I went to the village to see one of the nature dances. I will try 
the best I can to describe it, because from the point of view of a spectacle it was 
worth seeing. For two or three months during the winter there is constant 
feasting from one village toanother. Friday night the ‘feasters ’ came, — eight 
dog-teams from the Shageluk, preceded by a messenger. The visitors cannot 
enter the village until the messenger announces their arrival and brings back the 
word that they are welcome. Three days the feasting lasts, and then they have 
to leave. The ceremony was quite pretty last night at the Kashime. The 
Kashime is the town hall, a large underground room. It is quite an experience 
to go into it, —down on your hands and knees and crawl under a great flapping 
bear-skin. I believe I am not inaccurate when I say there are not many 
underground rooms left, except among the Eskimos. 

“The ceremony was quite pretty as the visitors came in. The messenger 
gave small presents around, and then chanted a call, which was answered by 
the Indians outside; then the long line of them came stooping in and took their 
places. There is no chief in this tribe; but the people are mostly led by two 
medicine-men, — shamans. These leaders wear a head-dress made of wolf and 
wolverine fur, with fur streamers down their backs, and each carries a wand 
made from the tail of these animals that are called chiefs among the beasts. 
The visitors were then given, in token of friendship, aie fish! (which is fresh) 
and loaves of bread and tobacco. 

“ The walls of the Kashime are ebony from smoke; an soon, when the men 
were all smoking and breathing, the air became dense. It was 42° below, outside. 
We had come in with a fringe of frost on our eyebrows and lashes into a climate 
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of close summer heat. But for the strange attraction of the scene, the place 
would have been unbearable. On the floor sat the women in fur parkas, with 
the soles of their boots turned up. Ona shelf above them sat the men smoking, 
their knees drawn up to their chins or else cross-legged. The picture I have 
seen of Kashime dances makes the room appear much lighter than it appears 
here: rows of lanterns hanging from the crossbeams do not reflect much light 
from a black ceiling. On the floor in the centre were lanterns like footlights; 
behind these stood the drummers and the singers. When the assembly wag 
settled, the leaders opposite each other stretched out their wands, then, stoops 
ing, touched the brush to the floor, and then raised it high above their heads, 
The singers hissed s-s-ss! then gr-gr-ger! like a bear, and the drums burst 
into a storm of valorous noise. At the end of all the songs there was a cry 
like some bird, generally the crow or goose. The leaders throughout con- 
trolled the music, — pianissimo with coy grimacings behind their wands and a 
gentle rhythm of their stomachs and hips, then crescendo; the movement be- 
came violent, every muscle and part of their bodies moved except their 
feet; the fur crowns shook with each gesture, making them look wild and 
savage. There was the fish-net dance, the bow-and-arrow dance, and some 
masked dancing; but mostly the men and women danced as the music moved 
them, sometimes several at once —all in rhythm with the tune. The onlookers 
appeared extraordinarily unmoved, the women gazed blankly, and the men 
puffed smoke between their knees. If I could talk to you, I could hum for 
you the tunes. They are very different from those I heard at Menana; these 
songs are mostly all of Eskimo origin, as I believe (in spite of the fact that 
there is no proof) the people are themselves.” 
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Please substitute the line of music below for the corresponding inverted music on 
p. 163 of the ‘‘ Journal of American Folk-Lore "’ (April-June, 1913, number). 
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